
























































FLUID DRIVE... 


A STATEMENT BY CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Gasoline and Diesel engines are making 
history. The very defense strength of na- 
tions is now measured in motor power. 
Combat plane, bomber, submarine, tor- 
pedo boat, freighter —tank, truck and 
military car—all are motor driven. 


And in this vast field of mobile horse- 
power, Fluid Drive has revolutionized 
all previous conceptions of harnessing 
internal combustion engines. This new 
development of a time-tested basic prin- 
ciple provides smooth, vibrationless 
power transmission. 


New applications of Fluid Drive are 
expanding its usefulness. It is indispen- 
sable wherever the flow of power calls 
for flexibility, instantaneous absorption 
of terrific impulses, peak engine torque 
and an absence of vibration. 


An Aid To Defense 


Where split-second timing is demanded, 
the Fluid Drive principle answers a 
vital need. A tiny Fluid Drive unit con- 
trols the speed of airplane supercharg- 
ers—giving motors a regulated air sup- 
ply at high altitudes and preventing 
disastrous vibration. 


In submarines, Fluid Drive permits mul- 
tiple Diesel Engine hook-ups—cushions 
volcanic power explosions —even dis- 
connects the engines from propellers in 


three seconds—a necessity when sub- 
merging. Power-shovels now use it to 
absorb the shock of impact and prevent 
engine stall. It is solving countless other 
industrial and utility power problems. 


Exclusive of automobiles, the Fluid 
Drive principle transmits over four mil- 
lion horsepower throughout the world 
today — energy equal to the combined 
installed capacity of Boulder and 
Coulee Dams. Already, Fluid Drive is 
transmitting over thirty million horse- 
power in Chrysler Corporation cars. 


A Basie Principle 


Fluid Drive has taken its place as a basic 
principle of power transmission— 
along with the lever, the inclined plane, 
steam, electricity and hydraulics. Its prin- 
ciple is a law of physics—kinetic energy 
—which is force through motion. En- 
gine power is transmitted through spin- 
ning oil. There is no metal to metal 
contact between motor and drive shaft. 


For 25 years, automotive engineers have 
sought a means of providing accelera- 
tion without the bother of gear shifting 
—to cushion ever-increasing horse- 
power with the smoothness of steam 
and the quiet of electricity. Fluid Drive 
is the final key to this accomplishment. 
After years of research by Chrysler Cor- 


poration engineers, Fluid Drive was 
introduced in 1938 on the Chrysler 
Custom Imperials—it since has been 
made available on all 1941 Dodge, 
DeSoto and Chrysler models. 


A Major Achievement 


A new ease of car control—of distinct 
advantage under present-day traffic con- 
ditions—is provided by Fluid Drive. 
The motorist can stop, start again, speed 
up, slow down—drive all day without 
the continual effort of gear-shifting. 
Acceleration is smooth, vibrationless! 


Fluid Drive adds new safety. The dan- 
ger of engine stall is practically elimi- 
nated! On slippery, icy pavements Fluid 
Drive gives the car a more sure-footed 
action. Traction is obtained by the cush- 
ioned flow of power to rear wheels. Yet, 
with all these important advantages the 
motorist has nothing new to learn. 


Over 300,000 owners of Dodge, DeSoto 
and Chrysler cars are enjoying the ben- 
efits of Fluid Drive. Like Hydraulic 
Brakes and Floating Power —two other 
Chrysler Corporation achievements — 
Fluid Drive is a major, permanent con- 
tribution to motoring comfort and 
safety. It creates a new high standard of 
motor car performance and value. It is a 
modern miracle of power transmission! 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


ARMY TANKS ¢« ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS « AIRCRAFT PARTS « ARMY VEHICLES « PLYMOUTH, DODGE, 
DESOTO AND CHRYSLER CARS « DODGE TRUCKS « MARINE AND INDUSTRIAL ENGINES e 
DIESEL ENGINES ¢ OILITE BEARINGS « AIRTEMP HEATING AND AIR-CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Let Cities Service Engineers Solve Your Every 
Lubrication Problem 


Although Cities Service Oil Companies are perhaps best 
known for those products which serve the country’s 
motorists so well, they play an equally effective role in 
meeting the varied and demanding lubrication prob- 
lems of heavy industry. 

‘Because of their unparalleled experience in the field, 
Cities Service engineers have accumulated a vast fund 
of knowledge with which to meet your lubrication prob- 
lems. The nearest Cities Service office will gladly put 
you in touch with the Free Lubrication Engineers’ Ser- 
vice. This service is yours, of course, without any 
obligation on your part. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANIES 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY—Chicago, New York, Cedar Rapids, Boston, St. Paul, 
Grand Forks, Kansas City, Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Detroit, Syracuse. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY, LTD.—Toronto, Ontario. 


ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY —Shreveport, Little Rock, Jackson, Miss., Birmingham, 
Atlanta, Charlotte, N.C., Nashville; Richmond, Miami. 
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“Flexible, eh? Can you 
stretch it... like this?” 


— says the 
Little-Man-W ho-Wants-to-Know 


a i * Lo 


“No sir! All Nationat Accounting Machines are built to stand firm, without giving 
an inch, for years and years and years! . . . By flexible we mean versatile, adaptable, 
ready for almost any job of analysis and distribution . . . 





“This modern marvel gives you fast and “See the point? You cut down pre- 
accurate and useful figures on sales, sorting and other waste motions, save 
purchases, payroll, remittances, insurance time, work, money. Why bother any 
premiums, railroad statistics or what-have- _ longer with costly spread-sheet methods? 
you! ... Up to 27 ten-digit totals (or 54, | And Nationa makes other accounting 
if split) and 3 grand totals. machines — a complete line for all uses. 





“Machines for listing, posting, proving, 
analyzing, bookkeeping, check-writing, 
remittance control—and more. Machines 
that pay for themselves many times over, 
all made and serviced by the makers of 
Nationat Cash Registers. . .. Whatever 
your problem, see Nationat first!” 


COPYRIGHT 1941, THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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Looks like war. 


If President Roosevelt decides to cast 
the die—which everyone prays won’t 
be necessary—the people will fall into 
line. 


Higher food, higher wages, inevitably 
mean higher living costs. 


Broad-gauge statesmanship would 
broaden the income tax base. 


Prediction: Some form of manufac- 
turers’ or sales tax will come this year 
or next. 


More Democrats, fewer Republicans, 
are to be called to Washington war 
jobs. 


Mr. Roosevelt regards the present pre- 
ponderance of Republicans as a reflec- 
tion on Democrats. 


Avoid hoarding. 


If saving the nation depended upon 
saving by Washington ugh! 


All possible preservation of private en- 
terprise is indisputably in the public 
interest. 





Alas for the New Deal’s Aleka family- 
transplanting scheme. It has been 
frost-bitten. 

Bombers first. Ships next. 


Note that there has been no striking 
by industry. 


Electricity makes the wheels go ‘round. 


Why dismember utility companies 
during this national crisis? 


Let railroaders continue to run our 
railroads. 


Strikers will soon have three strikes on 
them. 


The automotive industry is proving 
our most important source of defense. 


Don’t become over-bearish. 
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What's 
Ahead 


LOOKING AHEAD is pretty difficult these 
days but the business man with the 
best information has the easiest chance 
to see what’s coming. FoRBES is round- 
ing up the opinions and estimates of 
outstanding economists and commen- 
tators for its Mip-YEAR ForRECAst issue 
on June 15. From a wide range of 
fields, economists will give their pre- 
dictions on the Federal Reserve Board 
Index of Industrial Production, B. C. 
Forses will tell what he sees in store 
in the next six months on the general 
business and financial picture, WIL- 
LIAM F. Brooks will undertake the 
precarious job of setting up a few sign 
posts on the general European front, 
Gene Ross will indicate what seems 
to be the future in Washington, and 
JoserH D. Goopman will do another 
of his penetrating analyses of the in- 
vestment field. Other writers will give 
pointers in various fields of business 
activity. 
x k * 


In the same issue we've scheduled a 
swell yarn called “The Bustling & 
Modern” by T. E. Murpny. It’s a 
story about the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road—once scathingly described as 
“The Broken & Maimed”—and how 
some aggressive promotion, advertis- 
ing, public relations, and darned good 
service put new life into a seemingly 
dead property. Can you imagine a rail- 
road advertising its commuters’ com- 
plaints and following each with the 
litany, “That's a hell of a way to run 
a railroad!” Well, that’s what the Bos- 
ton & Maine did and staid New Eng- 
landers liked it. There are a lot of 
pointers for general business in what 
this 105-year-old railroad did for it- 
self. 


x ke * 


There'll also be another piece or two 
by Cy Norton in forthcoming issues, 
rounding out that material on sales 
techniques. Judging from the mail 
that’s flowing in, sales studies such as 
this find a ready reception despite the 
fact most salesmen haven’t any diffi- 


culty getting orders these defense days. 


—Tue Epirors. 
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ln a dim-lit laboratory, amid a maze fo apparatus 
and a mass of figures, a lone individual labors on into the ni ime has 
ceased to exist, for his is a labor of absorbing interest—the dev - see of an 
idea — a “spark” — which, when perfected h his own initiative, will be 
given to the world to assist its progress. 

That’s the American way . . . progress through the “spark plug” of personal 
initiative. 

So it is with U. G. I. Fifty- ears ago a group of individuals, with fore- 
sight and initiative, and u ieee with restricted ns, brought U. G.I. 
into existence. ton om, an almost continuous mgs “ideas” has been 
born, reared an ec through unceasing study and re- 
search b grange tig 1 within the company ... and themes on 

bye’ the benefit of millions upon millions of users of 
gas pom tricity. 

In the future, as in the past, vo ggg 4 for the develop- 
ment of individual initiative must be preserved if progress 
is to continue. 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


1882-1941 
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Readers Say: 





SUGGESTION 


I have just had opportunity to look over 
the May 1 issue of your magazine and read 
with particular care “The Changing Ameri- 
can Business Man!” 

This is a splendid article and the results 
of the questionnaire accompanying it are of 
most intense interest to any reader. I can 
think of no better demonstration of the op- 
portunities in American life than the results 
shown in your table. 

It seems to me that much good might be 
accomplished from the use of a condensed 
version of this article for use in employee 
magazines.—Lewis H. Brown, president, 
Johns-Manville Corp., New York, N. Y: 


If sufficient demand for reprints of this 
series is indicated, Forses will be glad to 
reprint them in pamphlet form and make 
them available to readers at cost.—THE 
Eprrors. 


INSPIRATION 


I appreciate the opportunity to read your 
great little magazine. It is really an inspira- 
tion to learn how the leaders of industry and 
“Big Business” have reached the top from 
humble beginnings and I know that the 
young man in my office is getting a lot of 
help by reading your splendid articles. 
Neither of us miss anything between its 
covers. Furthermore, we do not want to miss 
an issue in the future—Grorce A. Cotton, 
George A. Colton, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


ALIENS 


The article by Senator Bridges on “This 
Is Our Enemy” [April 1, p. 12] is a very 
illuminating discussion. 

I am inclined to disagree with one point 
made by Senator Bridges. He over-estimates 
the number of aliens in this country, and 
fails to take into consideration that many 
of them have been here a long time and are 
good citizens except for the fact that they 
neglected to take out citizenship papers. To 
attack all aliens weakens one’s emphasis 
upon the importance of dealing with the 
dangerous aliens. 

America is pretty much asleep in this 
matter of the threat of the Fifth Column. 
I am afraid we are going to wait until it is 
too late—L. M. Bmxkenneab, national di- 
rector, Friends of Democracy, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


Tue Last Is First 


I don’t usually read the last page of a 
book first, but Forses is an exception. I 
always turn to the “Thoughts on the busi- 
ness of Life” page first. I am a fairly new 
reader of Forses, so I suppose I have missed 
a lot.—O. J. Wissey, Lincoln, Neb. 


New Jersey, Too 


I read with keen interest the article. on 
page 19 of your April 15 number: “Business 
Methods Put State Governments Ahead.” 

It happens, however, that the New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce has also done 
a most effective job in the direction of put- 
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for Progress and Protection 


Bes is one of our most versatile and useful metals. It is essential 
to most of the things which typify better living. Automobiles, 
telephones, the electric light and a thousand other conveniences could 
not do without copper. It is vital to the electric power which modern 
production requires. 


Defense comes first . . . Today, in mines, smelters, refineries and 
fabricating plants we are busy producing and fabricating copper and 
copper-alloys to the dual end that we may build America’s defense both 
speedily and well, and also that we may maintain those high standards 
of living which copper has helped make possible. 


41301 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway New York 
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¢ This chart shows (in 
horsepower) the growing 
ELECTRIC 
GENERATING CAPACITY 
of COMMONWEALTH & 
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tT U.S.S. Colorado, a completely electrified battle- 
ship, has an electric power plant of about 40,000 horse- 
power. Electricity drives this giant ship, even cooks the 
meals . . . performs a hundred vital tasks. That 40,000 
horsepower is enough to supply all the electricity nor- 
mally used in over 100,000 homes. 

As it takes about two years to complete a modern power- 
house, electric capacity of Commonwealth & Southern 
companies, which is available and being installed, is im- 
portant to the nation as well as to the areas they serve. 

Soon, these companies will have a “‘fleet”’ of plants with 
a total minimum electric capacity of 3,366,000 horsepower 
. ..anamount probably greater than all the electric en- 
ergy used on all battleships in the world’s major navies. 


At the end of 1940 we had placed in service ten new 
major generating units and our total electric capacity had 
reached 2,824,000 horsepower. 

And this year, we already have additional new units 
under construction which will further raise our capacity, 
by next year, to a level of at least 3,366,000 horsepower 
... a level which is 35% above that of 1935. 


Se, 


Together with scores of urban and rural communities, 
there are over 25 important industrial cities within the 
areas served by Commonwealth & Southern companies. 
Defense contracts running into hundreds of millions of 
dollars have already been allotted in many of these cities. 





Se 


A battleship is used merely to illus- 
trate the tremendous growth in power 
facilities of Commonwealth & South- 
ern companies ... at a time when 
electric power also is so vital to the 
defenses of the nation. 

On January 1, 1936 the total elec- 
tric capacity of Commonwealth & 
Southern companies, in the ten states 
where they operate, reached 2,502,000 
horsepower. 

Since then, one or more new genera- 
ting units have been put into operation 
in every year. In 1939, upon the out- 
break of the war in Europe, this build- 
ing program was further stepped up. 





Greater Strength 
for the Nation 


@ A group of companies were brought together in 
1930 to form the Commonwealth & Southern com- 
panies. Their average home electric rates and the 
average use of electricity in the homes they served 
were then almost identical with the averages for 
the Nation. 


Today, home electric rates of Commonwealth & 
Southern panies average: 22% less than the 
average home rate paid in the United States. And, 
the homes served by these companies are using, 
on an average, about 34% more electricity than 
other American homes. 





More than 19,000 people are now employed in 
the operation of this business. Many more are 
at work building new plants and equipment, for 
which (including all additions to property) we already 
have expended, since 1936, over $175,000,000. 











Commonwealth & Southern companies 
are located in five Northern States: 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania ... and in five Southern 
States: Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
Mississippi, South Carolina. 


Se 


The Commonwealth & Southern Cor- 
poration and affiliated companies will 
use to the fullest their combined ex- 
perience and their resources to aid the 
nation’s defense program and for the 
continued benefit of all of the many 
communities served. 


Fustin R. Whiting, presivent 


The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 
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ting our State Government on a more busi- 
nesslike basis. 

Our efforts, begun in 1933, have produced 
some startling results: Reduction of our debt 
burden by over $300,000,000; curbing of 
State, municipal and county expenditures; 
the establishment of a pay-as-you-go system 
of financing municipal and county opera- 


tions; greatly improved credit standing, etc. ~ 


We have successfully resisted all efforts 
made during the past eight years to impose 
new and additional taxes on our people. 

Real estate tax levies are now beginning 
a downward trend in New Jersey—CHARLES 
A. Eaton Jr., secretary, New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce, Newark, N. J. 


Encouraging is this further evidence of busi- 
ness-like state governments.—THE Epirors. 


He Likes Us 


I enjoy reading Forses from cover to 
cover and always look forward to the next 
issue——A. A. Myer, branch manager, Con- 
sumer’ Yeast Co., Seattle, Wash. 


He Doesn’t 


Forses is positively the dryest, stuffiest, 
most boring publication that I have ever 
conscientiously wasted five minutes on.— 
Rosert A. HANNAN, Raymond, Wash. 


PARTING 


To you a fond farewell my friend; 
One must submit to safety’s trend. 
Console yourself, you have no peer; 
But Mars does his ugly head rear. 


Did’st ever hear of the draft? 
There I go to apply my craft. 
In this sunshiny month of May 
A buck private steps in array. 
—Donald H. Miles, Detroit, Mich. 


Some enlightened employers may wish to 
give a Forses subscription to conscriptees 
from their organizations to keep them in 
touch with business trends.—Tue Eprtors. 


DISAGREES 

In your issue of April 1, in “Close-Ups of 
High-Ups,” you give Colonel Lindbergh a 
dirty dig. Because he chooses to differ with 
you, you call him queer and more stubborn 
than a mule. After all, he is for “America 
First” and is honest about it, and so far as 
I can observe he is not losing his halo 
around here, but getting a bigger one.—J. 
F. Kucera, Moline, Il. 


SHouLp Have BEEN First 


Our first copy of Forses brought the real- 
ization that this fearless, helpful, truly. “read- 
able” periodical should have been first on 
our subscription list years ago. 

We are sorry that it was not, because to- 
day, with each succeeding issue we realize 
what we have missed, how much would have 
been our personal gain, had you numbered 
us among your subscribers from the incep- 
tion of our business career. 

Today we suggest ForBes to our asso- 
ciates and business acquaintances, hoping in 
part to repay Mr. Forbes for bringing us 
ideas, helpful suggestions, forecasts which 
could be secured from no other source.— 
J. W. Sincmaster, general manager, Lehigh 
Valley Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 
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... You need Modern 
* Streamlined Figuring Equipment 


* * 





* 

* Niver before has there been a 
greater need for streamlined figuring . . . 
figuring that is fast enough to keep pace 
with today’s increased tempo, figuring that 
is dependably accurate to protect business 
against costly mistakes. 


Underwood Sundstrand gives you more speed 
for the same reason it gives you accuracy. 
It's simple! There are only ten numeral keys 
on the Underwood Sundstrand keyboard. 
Fast, accurate touch operation is natural 
right from the beginning. The operator keeps 
her eyes on the work. There is no lead 

Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


swinging between copy and machine. No 
fatigue to invite mistakes and delays. 


We invite you to try a new streamlined 
Underwood Sundstrand Adding - Figuring 
Machine in your own office with one of your 
own staff at the keyboard. You, too, will be 
amazed at the easy, fast, quiet, accurate op- 
eration. Telephone or write our nearest 
branch—today—for a free trial—no obliga- 
tion, of course. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 





Save Figuring Time in Your Office with 


Underwood 
Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


Underwood Ellrott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 
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*TWO NEW VALVE-IN-HEAD 
ENGINES . . . STANDARD: 174 
FOOT-POUNDS OF TORQUE— 
90 HORSEPOWER ... “LOAD- 
MASTER”: 192 FOOT-POUNDS 
OF TORQUE—93 HORSE- 
POWER (optional on Heavy 
Duty models at extra cost) 
* NEW RECIRCULATING BALL- 
BEARING STEERING GEAR * 
NEW, MORE COMFORTABLE 
DRIVER'S COMPARTMENT * 
60 Models—Nine Wheelbases 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
Genera! Mot Sales Corporation, DETRO 


OUT-PULL - OUT-VALUE - OUT-SELL 
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Chevrolet trucks with “’Load-Master” engine bring 
you more pulling power... also more economy... when 
you consider all factors of purchase price, gas, oil, upkeep! 


Today—when there are big 
jobs to do and big loads to 
haul—it is more necessary 
than ever before to have trucks 
that deliver maximum pulling 
power at minimum cost. 

Chevrolet trucks for ’41 
meet these demands to the 
fullest degree. 

These big, husky Chevrolets, 
with ‘‘Load-Master’’ valve-in- 


’ head engine, have more pull- 


ing power than any other 
trucks in the lowest-price field. 

They deliver this higher 
power at rock-bottom cost be- 
cause Chevrolet’s sturdy six- 
cylinder valve-in-head power 
plant wrings more energy 


out of every gallon of fuel. 


And they have a remarkable 
capacity for staying on the 
job, day after day and month 
after month over a long period, 
with a minimum expenditure 
of time or money for main- 
tenance or repair. 


Chevrolet trucks have to 
possess these superior abili- 
ties, because truck operators, 
large and small, have made 
them the biggest-selling 
trucks in America, and you 
know experienced truck buy- 
ers ‘‘pay off’’ only on results. 

See or phone your nearest 
Chevrolet dealer for a demon- 
stration—today! 





| CHEVROLET TRUCKS } 
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‘“*‘WITH ALL THY GETTING GET UNDERSTANDING” 








Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


Delay Dismembering Utilities, Vital To Defense! 


THE ADMINISTRATION properly proclaims that every- 


thing must be subordinated to strengthening the na- 


tion’s preparedness. 


Since 60% of American industry is dependent upon 
the power furnished by utility companies, obviously 
nothing should be done at this crucial time to weaken, 


dismember them. Instead, every- 


Consolidated Edison 


Increase 
1940 Taxes Over 1939 


baca vases heen e $58,520,682 $3,843,477 


Commonwealth Edison, Chicago..... 31,404,055 5,112,957 


North American 
Columbia Gas & El 





thing possible should be done to 
encourage them to spend whatever 
additional millions may be thought 
necessary to insure ability to meet 
the greatly increased demands 
which may arise. 

Even the most unreasoning crit- 
ics admit that the public utility 
industry has attained admirable 
heights of efficiency, that it has 
courageously invested hundreds of 
millions even during depression 
years to improve and expand its 
facilities, that it has consistently 
lowered rates to consumers despite 
enormously heavier taxation. No- 
body today questions the honesty, 
integrity, of utility managements. 

Facts: Twenty-five years ago 
only 18% of the motive power of 
industry was connected to utility 
lines; today upwards of 60%. In 
1914 only 22% of the population 
lived in electrically-wired homes; 
today, 72%. Twenty years ago the 
average rate for electricity for do- 
mestic service was 7.45 cents a 





Utilities Should: 


Organize a committee repre- 
sentative of the entire $14.- 
000,000,000 industry to pe- 
tition Congress: 


First: To order the SEC to 
suspend prosecution of the 


“death sentence” during the 


duration of our national emer- 
gency ; 

Second: To order the Com- 
mission to create a compre- 
hensive committee, consisting 
of representatives of govern- 
ment, industry, leading engi- 
neers, economists, to study 
and recommend a_ practical 
plan of utility integration de- 
signed to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the nation, the efficien- 
cy of the industry, the rights 
of investors, the wellbeing of 
consumers. 








kilowatt hour; by the end of 1940 


Commonwealth & Southern.......... 24,467,787 4,732,677 
De aid Lae. ao 3 a 23,640,733 4,187,819 


EEE ROARS 17,629,294 5,365,059 
Niagara Hudson Power............. 17,457,000 1,886,000 


Who would suffer were execu- 
tion of the “death sentence” 
stayed while the whole might of 
America, including the basically- 
essential utility industry, concen- 
trated on accelerating the Govern- 
ment’s all-out program? Conced- 
edly, no consumer is being robbed. 
State Power Commissions and lo- 
cal authorities see to that. 

The Public Utility Holding 
Company Act is aimed at integra- 
tion. The SEC is driving rough- 
shod towards disintegration. It is 
insisting that some 500 or 600 
electric and gas properties, some 
of great magnitude, be sundered 
from their parent companies and 
forced upon the market regardless 
of the losses inflicted upon large 
and small investors, individuals 
and families, all over the land, or 
of the injury to service. 

Because of Washington’s “anti” 
attitude, plus unprecedented tax 
increases, together with the con- 
tinuous lowering of rates, utility 
securities have been painfully de- 
pressed, Many millions of com- 








it had been cut to 3.84 cents and is steadily being 
lowered. Average consumption per customer has been 
amazingly increased. 

Last year private utility companies incurred capital 
expenditures of $500,000,000, the largest since 1930. 
This year $600,000,000 is budgeted. 

What of taxes? They have been multiplied far faster 
than gross revenue. Last year another $61,000,000 
was fastened upon electric utilities, raising the tax 
total to $413,000,000. A few examples: 





mon shares are quoted in pennies, other millions at $1 
or $2 a share. Even preferred shares, also to the tune 
of millions, are selling at grievous discounts, involv- 
ing lamentable losses to savers who thought they were 
making conservative investments, especially as all such 
securities had been approved by official regulatory 


bodies. 


This is not primarily a defense of holding companies 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Keep It Quaint 


By C. LESTER WALKER 








THE BEGINNINGS of his business were 
quaint enough, heaven knows. They 
started with a pair of sore feet. 

He sat nursing his battered dogs by 
the campfire one night in the Maine 
woods. He was cursing the lumber- 
man’s boots that everybody who hunt- 
ed always wore in those days. Near 
him lay a pair of rubbers. He stuck his 
stockinged feet into them and wore 
them ’round the camp. 

“They're mighty comfortable,” he 
announced. “Think I'll make a new 
hunting shoe with bottoms like these 
here rubbers.” 


WORKED IN THE CELLAR 


The other hunters laughed and guyed 
him about the idea all evening. But 
when Leon Leonwood Bean got back 
to Freeport, after the trip, he started 
in right away to work on the idea— 
the idea that grew into L. L. Bean & 
Co., and the million-dollar sporting 
goods business supplying hunters and 
fishermen from the Indies to Cathay. 

Freeport, Maine, had 965 people in 
those days; and it was a quaint place 
that Bean had to work in: the cellar 
of his store—shoes and gents’ furnish- 
ings. Half the boxes on the shelves 
were empties. Trade sometimes climbed 
dizzily to $30 a day. 

Now he pulled down a pair of heavy- 
duty rubbers and took them below to 
be reborn as the bottoms of the new 
hunting shoe. For tops he had the vil- 
lage cobbler cut. some tan elk leather 
into the shapes he wanted. Then he got 
the village harness maker to lay aside 
horse haberdashery for a few minutes 
and stitch tops and bottoms together. 

The result was not for Cinderella. 
But after a wet day in the woods 
Bean’s feet were dry and comfortable. 

So he guessed he’d go into the hunt- 
ing shoe business then and there. And 
the Freeport bank, in the quaintly un- 
predictable way that small Maine 
banks have, loaned him $400 to do 
just that. 

He made a catalog next. It was so 
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quaint it was a museum piece. One 
sheet of blue paper folded down the 
middle, a picture of The Shoe like one 
of the cuts in the McGuffey readers, 
copy that he wrote himself. Quaint 
morsels in it like: “The lightweight 
lining makes them easy to dry as a 
dish.” 

When he filled the hundred orders 
of the catalog-mailing, he tagged each 
pair of boots with an absolute-satis- 
faction guarantee. In just about no 
time 90 pairs were returned, the bot- 
toms torn away from the tops. 

Well, what to do! Somehow weasel 
out of that guarantee? No. Not L. L. 
Bean. He went in debt again and 
made good every one of the 90 pairs. 

And the sales of his first year were 
$2,401. 

Then Leon Leonwood Bean began 
to invent things. Quaint Yankee 
things that hunters and fishermen 
would dote on. A self-cooling canvas 
minnow bucket based on the moisture- 
oozing principle of Pharaoh’s water 
jars. A landing net with a hollow han- 
dle for carrying an extra fly-rod tip. 
A hunting coat that licked the Great 
Pocket Problem forever: seven pock- 
ets, and a double back to make the 
noblest game pocket of them all. 


“TRIES PRODUCTS PERSONALLY 


One day he got the notion that these 
new items ought to be tested and tried 
out by himself—personally. That was 
a quaint conceit, folks in Freeport 
said. But soon you could walk along 
Main Street any day and see citizens 
wearing goods they were putting 
through the “laboratory” for Bean. 
Then, if reports were good, he piked 
off fishing or duck shooting and re- 
ligiously tried the new items himself. 

So when he wrote in his catalog 
“Bean’s Waders—Will Not Pull Off in 
Marsh Mud,” the Nimrods and the Ike 
Waltons chortled, “He’s a quaint old 
codger—slogs through the mud in 
them himself.” 

He had a man come in one day who 
got sore because someone asked him 
what he wanted to buy. “Not a damn 
thing!”—he just wanted to talk. 





After that Bean laid down a rule: 
“If a customer wants to yarn about 
Atlantic salmon fishing, or where to 
get a moose—in other words, take up 
half somebody’s day—he’s to be 
turned over to me. If a customer up 
and says right out he wants to buy, 
one of the boys can handle him. But 
don’t ever ask anyone at any time if 
they want to buy. We'll just revive the 
quaint old custom of the old square- 
rigger days, when the merchant 


princes used to spar all day with each 
other trying not to be the first man 
to talk about trade.” 





When hunters and fishermen bound 
north got to stopping in for licenses at 
night, he put in a night bell that 
would wake him at home. 

Hair tousled, sleep in his eyes, 
cheek red-creased from a rumpled pil- 
low, pushing on a scratchy steel pen, 
between shove-offs at the plant cat 
purring at his elbow, at two in the 
morning, for a fifteen-cent fee for L. 
L. Bean & Co., he was a quaint sight. 
And the “sports” loved it. 

How many efficiency men have tried 
to get him to put in modern sales and 
production methods! 

“You fellers would just spoil my en- 
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lightened labor policy,’ Bean tells 
them, guilelessly. 

“Wot’s that?” 

“Waal,” he drawls, “sort of a quaint 
and old-fashioned way of handlin’ 
help. Hundred-ten people here at the 
peak, and all Freeport folks. Never 
let anyone go because of age. Can't. 
They grew up with the business. Al- 
ways tell folks here: Remember it’s 
not how quick you do a job but how 
good. And everybody’s happy here— 
that’s what I want. Why, if the fire- 
truck siren sounded outside now, 
everybody would go and hang out the 





window. And I’d go and hang out too 
—so’s they wouldn’t be embarrassed. 
Waal . . . I never had a strike.” 

Today his catalog brings in 9814% 
of his sales. How? By being quaint. 
He keeps it that way by writing all 
the copy himself. He even keeps some 
bad grammar in. He knows it’s wrong, 
but it’s been there for years helping 
along the catalog’s quaintness, so why 
change it? 

Quaintest crotchet of all, it seems 
to fly fishermen, is what Bean says 
about trout flies. Instead of high-pres- 
suring them into buying a bewildering 
variety of flies, he tells what not to 
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different—and shouldn’t be missed. 





Success Is Where You Find It 


Here’s the story of a man who stayed in his home town of Freeport, 
Maine, when its population was 965 people, and built a million dollar 
a year business out of a general shoe and gent’s furnishings store 
where trade sometimes climbed dizzily to $30 a day. No big indus- 
trialist, no tycoon a la Wall Street, Leon Leonwood Bean nevertheless 
ranks high in any compilation of business men who have succeeded 
under the system of free American enterprise. This is a story that’s 








buy! No longer need they squander 
their money experimenting. 

With hundreds of trout flies, he has 
now done all that trying-out for them. 
There are just nine good flies! Parma- 
cheene Belle, Brown Hackle, Montreal, 
Silver Doctor, Cowdung, Gray Hackle, 
Royal Coachman, Black Gnat, White 
Miller. Listed in the order of effec- 
tiveness. Is that manna to fishermen? 
They think it’s the quaintessence of 
Bean’s business. 


SERVES CELEBRITIES 


Well, last year his bill for postage 
stamps was $54,540, his cash balance 
at the bank one day recently $130,000. 
Sales last year went to $920,642, and 
this year will top over a million. So 
many sportsmen wait to buy at 
“Bean’s” that he now has to give 24- 
hour service, holidays and Sundays, 
all year. 

His celebrity customers run from 
Kenneth Roberts dropping in for fish- 
ing tackle to get his mind off Oliver 
Wiswell to Mrs. Roosevelt taking away 
a pair of khaki shorts, waist thirty. He 
ships to Iraq, to Chile, to a maharaja 
in India. 

His catalog has grown to 253 select- 
ed items. It is mailed to every State im 
the Union and every civilized country 
on the globe. Its merchandise runs 
from Hudson’s Bay blankets, with the 
four-point mark that showed the Indi- 
ans would trade four beaver skins for 
one blanket (and the only article sold 
under any other name than Bean) to 
fly-rods, wall tents, hook disgorgers, 
camp kits, and snowshoes for his best 
(by population) customer—Alaska. 
And this catalog now takes a hundred 
tons of paper, goes to over 600,000 
people a year. Yes—a very nice little 
group of devotees of quaintness-in- 
sales-appeal! 

But with all this success Leon Bean 
studiously keeps himself and his place 
of business as quaint as ever. He 


moved out of the shoe shop years ago 
into the two-and-a-half stories over the 
rambling local post office. The floor 
plan there is about as systemic as the 
wanderings of a souse. There seem to 
be 27 annexes and about 14 floor lev- 
els. Bean still forgets he’s the boss and 
rushes out to wait on people himself, 
his coat off and his waistcoat straps 
dangling behind. Curly-headed, iron- 
grey, broad-shouldered and big chest- 
ed, he booms out over the clash of the 
eyelet-punching machines: “Waal. . . 
glad to see you here. Lemme show you 
around.” 

Bean’s office, which he shares with 
five or six of his help (so they'll “feel 
they’re jus’ good’s I am”) is tacked 
on to the outside of the building like 
a sunporch. Just right of his desk rise 
the clapboards. The original window 
openings are still there, sash and glass 
taken out. So when he wants to give a 
letter, he just leans right—through the 
window—calls' “Hazel!”—and then 
dictates to his secretary—over the sill. 


WASHINGTON GASPED! 


A year or so ago Washington of- 
fered Freeport’s citizens a new post 
office: $85,000. But Bean gave the 
Freeport post office 87% of its busi- 
ness, putting it seventh in the State, 
and now he had something to say. 

“Suppose they put it on the edge of 
town. You know what that'll do to 
property values in the center here. I 
think we just don’t want that new post 
office at all.” 

Washington is still gasping. “Eighty- 
five grand! Turned down!” 

But if it had been otherwise, the 
L. L. Bean second-floor private sub- 
station, the package chute to the main 
post office floor below, the irreplace- 
able quaintness of the old building 
would now all be gone. 

The quaintness! Bean doesn’t say 
so, but— Well, sometimes it’s just 
good business to “keep it quaint.” 
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Let Them Have Music 


“WE WANT Music!” was the cry of 
workers, who recently picketed a 
southern cigar factory. 

The company, in a move to cut oper- 
ating costs, had discharged three mu- 
sicians whose job it had been to play 
for workers during the long, hot days, 
and workers were striking. 

“We won’t go back to work,” they 
declared, “until the musicians are re- 
instated.” 

After three days, a compromise— 
canned music—sent workers back to 
their benches, and work went on. 

As far as I know, it is the first in- 
stance of workers striking for music. 
It may not be the last, however, for a 
growing number of companies are 
turning to music as a means of break- 
ing the monotony of work, of reducing 
fatigue and bolstering the morale of 
workers. Banks, as well as manufac- 
turers and retailers, are chiming in. 


HOW IDEA GREW 


In South America, music for work- 
ers is common. In both England and 
Germany, arms are being turned out 
to tunes. In fact, one reliable source 
has Messerschmitts flying off the as- 
sembly line to Wagner’s Ride of the 
Valkyries. 

The idea of music as a boon to la- 
bor goes pretty far back. The early 
Greeks had songs for harvesting; an- 
cient sailors chanted as they hauled up 
the mainsail. But only in recent years, 
with the development of adequate tran- 
scribing and reproducing equipment, 
has it been possible to use music in 
industry on the grand scale. 

I have talked with business men 
who scoffed at the idea of music for 
workers. 

“A lot of nonsense,” said one. 

“We want our men to work, not 
dance,” said another. 

But these men overlooked one im- 
portant fact! Mass production, the key- 
note of modern industry, produces 
boredom and fatigue such as the old 
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By DON SAMSON 





The swing to music for work- 
ers may soon sweep the coun- 
try. Already, music is proving 
its value as a means of reduc- 
ing the fatigue and increasing 
the efficiency of workers, as 
this fact-packed article reveals. 











craftsmen, who whistled while they 
worked, never knew. 

The other day I visited the Troy, 
New York, factory of the Cluett Pea- 
body Co., the shirt-maker. Since Feb- 
ruary, this company has been provid- 
ing music (current and classic) to over 
1,000 workers at the Troy plant. Nos- 
ing about the workrooms, I was struck 
by the number of workers who smiled 
as they worked; not because the work 
was especially easy or pleasant, but 
because music streamed from loud 
speakers. Women hummed. Men whis- 
tled. And the work jogged along on 
schedule, if not ahead of it. 

During rest period, both executives 
and rank-and-file workers requested 
favorite selections, and girls danced 
together in the aisles. 


It is still too early to quote produc- 
tion and employee health records as 
evidence that music is paying Cluett 
Peabody big dividends. For unlike the 
value of a new machine, or a new 
plant lay-out, the value of music can- 
not always be determined in the course 
of a few weeks. Yet some companies 
are able to report a definite increase 
in efficiency, from 10% to 20% with- 
in a short time. It all depends on the 
nature of the work. 

About four years ago, for example, 
the Latz Advertising Service, New 
York City, was flooded with “rush 
orders.” Recordings were played from 
loud speakers, and production prompt- 
ly jumped 20%. When the emergency 
was over, music was continued and, 
as a result, work has stayed 10% 
above what it was before music was 
introduced. 

Curtiss-Wright, turning out planes 
for national defense, is now providing 
music to workers at its Buffalo plant, 
where 600 loud speakers are used to 
keep the music above the roar of ma- 
chines. So far, says the company, re- 
sults have been quite favorable, and 
before long music may be sent to all 
of the company’s factories. 

Bristol-Myers, maker of toilet and 





Atlas 


Radio music lightens the task of workers in a Cleveland photo studio 

















proprietary preparations, has started 
giving radio and recorded music to 
workers at its Hillside, N. J., plant. 
Four hours of music daily—one hour 
in the morning, two at noon and one 
in the afternoon—is the schedule at 
present. Comments the company: “We 
believe that music will enable workers 
to do a good day’s work with a mini- 
mum of fatigue.” 

Westinghouse is using music to speed 
defense production at its Newark, 
N. J., plant, where five phonograph 
turntables are hooked up to loudspeak- 
ers. The music (popular waltzes, fox 
trots and rhumbas) is played for only 
an hour a day, but according to the 
company, “it helps to relieve nervous 
tension and fatigue . . . and causes 
operations to run more smoothly 
throughout the plant.” 


WORKERS SING 


Lots of companies, especially in the 
defense industries, are now encourag- 
ing workers to sing together two or 
three times a day. As a rule, the com- 
pany furnishes a piano, organ or pho- 
nograph, and talented employees pack 
a saxophone, flute or violin, as well as 
a lunch. 

The First National Bank of Pike- 
ville, a Kentucky coal town, offers or- 
gan music every morning for half an 
hour while workers sing. “Back- 
ground” music is played off and on 
during the day. The bank calls music 
one of its “assets.” 

Four of the biggest department 
stores in the country, Marshall Field’s, 
Saks, Wanamaker’s and Macy’s, all 
provide music for workers at rest pe- 
tiods. The stores also have glee clubs, 
composed of employees, which enter- 
tain customers during the Christmas 
and Easter seasons. 

For several years, Muzak Corp., 
with headquarters in New York City, 
has been offering music-by-wire to 
clubs, hotels and restaurants in several 
cities. Recently the company invaded 
the industrial field, a logical step and 
one that has given impetus to the trend 
toward music for workers. 

Muzak either “pipes” music into 
factories and offices, or installs a com- 
plete recording unit, including loud- 
speakers and records. Unlike ordinary 
phonograph records, Muzak’s are 
made of “Vilylite,” Union Carbide and 
Carbon’s versatile plastic; and the mu- 
sic is recorded in the spiral grooves 
in a series of “hills and dales.” Sur- 
face noise, sometimes referred to as 
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Mistress of music—that’s the telephone operator at the Hillside, N. J., plant of Bristol-Myers. 
Here she turns to control cabinet of company’s sound system, which sends recorded and 
radio programs to all departments, from the laboratory (left) to the workrooms (right) 


“needle scratch,” is quite negligible. 

This technique, says Muzak, makes 
it possible to amplify music without 
distortion. “The sound range thus re- 
created faithfully duplicates the entire 
audible range of the average human 
ear.” 

This is regarded as a revolutionary 
development, for music in industry 
often must compete with the whirr of 
machines, the rat-tat-tat of riveting 
and other noises resulting from work 
operations. 


VOCALS “UNSUITABLE” 


In most cases, music of “bright” 
tempo brings the best results in indus- 
try. So far, only one type of music 
has been found unsuitable: vocals. 
They have the same. power to reduce 
fatigue, but tend to slow up work, 
rather than to speed it, since work- 


ers are inclined to listen to the words. 

Best results usually come when mu- 
sic is “keyed” to work movements or 
operations. The duration of playing 
periods should also be keyed to the 
job. In most cases, music should not 
be played more than two hours within. 
an eight-hour working day. Further- 
more, the playing periods should be: 
brief. 

Music has aptly been called “labor’s: 
lullaby.” Time and again, spokesmen 
for organized labor have called it “a 
friend of workers.” Only one objec- 
tion, as far as labor is concerned, has 
come to my attention. 

When get-a-lift music was “piped” 
to a California dock last Winter, steve- 
dores, breaking into song, set a work- 
pace that caused one union chief to 
wag his head. 

“Too fast,” he said. 
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UTILITY HOLDING COMPANIES facing 
forced liquidation by government or- 
der, are examining investment trust 
possibilities for their capital assets. 

The Securities & Exchange commis- 
sion is beginning to put the pressure 
on them to sell their widely separated 
properties and limit themselves to con- 
trol of one single group operating in a 
metropolitan area or some other close- 
ly-knit region such as a state or con- 
tiguous parts of states. 

This is the “integration” process 
prescribed under the so-called death 
sentence clause of the holding com- 
pany act. The companies must find a 
substitute source of income for their 
investors, or pay them off and quit 
business. Some of them prefer to erase 
a large part of their capital debt by 
shrinking their capital structure. Oth- 
ers will try new endeavors, and hang 
on. 


SWITCHING TO OTHER FIELDS 


The United Corporation quietly pur- 
chased a portfolio of assorted securi- 
ties approved by SEC when Morgan 
interests began dismantling their super- 
super utilities empire. 

Officers of The North American 
Company broadly hint this largest of 
the 55 top holding companies will get 
out of the utilities field altogether. It 
may retire its bonds and some of its 
senior securities, and re-invest what is 
left of its $1,267,536,741 of consoli- 
dated assets in a variety of unrelated 
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goods and services. That spells invest- 
ment trust in capital letters. 

Two kinds of securities suddenly 
have particular appeal to men who 
once made money out of utilities. One 
covers a wide range of manufactures 
now becoming stock market darlings 
by reason of industrial expansion for 
national defense. The other embraces 
an even larger list of merchandise such 
as automobiles, refrigerators, gasoline, 
sports equipment, clothing, food and 
gadgets which will be more and more 
in demand as defense workers cash fat 
pay checks. 

Factories are turning out tanks, guns 
and airplanes on assembly lines which 
once sped customary household and 
everyday equipment to the nation. 
Naturally, interrupted output of these 
things plus a prospective greatest pay- 
roll in United States history may mean 
profits for those whose investments 
back production. 

Dozens of holding companies may 
follow whatever lead North American 
takes. It is one of the more successful 
utility structures and once won from 
President Roosevelt frank admission 
that it typified the “good” holding 
company. Even authors of the death 
sentence said that if all utility man- 
agements were as sound economically 
as North American there would be no 
need for the holding company act. 

But North American’s heads see there 
is no sense in a holding company stay- 


. ing in utilities if it can control no more 


than one group of properties, no mat- 
ter how large or profitable they may 








be. SEC gave it a to-have-and-to-hold 
choice of one of its metropolitan en- 
terprises—Washington, D. C., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Milwaukee, Wis., or St. 
Louis, Mo.—and told it to sell the 
others. 

Similar conditions have been im- 
posed on 1] other big holding com- 
panies now in the process of integra- 
tion which merely means decentraliza- 
tion, of control, and eventually that 
apparently will be the fate of all the 
199 companies owning $14,498,873,- 
977 of assets in 1,294 subsidiaries and 
affiliates in every corner of the United 
States. 


SOME WILL INTEGRATE 


These include ice plants, gas plants, 
waterworks, street railways and inter- 
urbans as well as electric power plants. 
Holding companies originated in the 
gas-light era 50 years ago, and some 
still have in their corporate vitals a 
number of outmoded services long since 
unprofitable if not an actual liability. 

Some will do as the United Gas Im- 
provement company which, so far, has 
elected to integrate itself in the Phila- 
delphia, Pa., area and dispose of its 
common, or controlling stock, in out- 
lying districts. It expects to use pro- 
ceeds from the sale of 701,253 shares 
of Connecticut Light & Power common 
to expand Delaware Light & Power. 
The SEC says that the territory around 
Philadelphia is UGI’s primary region 
and so long as it stays strictly there it 
will obey the holding company act. It 
must give up all other interests not 











essential to these local ' properties. 
~ Less favored holding companies, 
however, will sell their common in 
operating companies, pay off their own 
debt holders and throw up the sponge. 
Their bondholders and preferred stock 
buyers are assured of reasonably good 
returns because of the generous liqui- 
dating values of these securities. Much 
of the common will pay out, but there 
are sure to be come common stocks 
wiped out. 

The common stock of 12 holding 
companies surveyed by Standard Sta- 
tistics will be worth much more than 
the current market price when it is 
liquidated. That of six others will be 
nil, and nine others may break even. 

Edward L. Shea, president of North 
American, told his shareholders that 
on the basis of the sale of company 
assets at 12 times their earning power 
there would be a balance of $21 for 


$15 common. 
PREFERRED STOCKS TO BENEFIT 


Some of these things seem to offset 
a perhaps too bearish feeling on Wall 
Street that in the break-up of big hold- 
ing companies nothing will be left for 
the common stock owner. The blues 
boys cite that in recent weeks a num- 
ber of utility securities listed on the 
Stock Exchange have dropped to near 
depression-year levels. Most of them 
were purchased at fantastic prices in 
the boom days of 1928-29. Bears say 
today’s prices hold very slim hope of 
any payoff for owners of common in 
the final division of proceeds by liqui- 
dated companies. 

Not a few preferred stocks, however, 
largely are selling at wide discounts 
from their liquidating value. Forced 
liquidation through rigid enforcement 
of integration provisions of the hold- 
ing company law apparently would 
benefit preferred stockholders in cer- 
tain cases. 

This may be particularly true of 
American Power & Light, Common- 
wealth & Southern, Electric Bond & 
Share, Electric Power & Light, Engi- 
neers Public Service, National Power 
& Light, and United Light & Power. 
However, Wendell L. Willkie, then 
president of that company, said in 
1938 that Commonwealth & Southern 
senior securities had depreciated $80,- 
000,000. 

How well the companies do in liqui- 
dating depends on the time SEC grants 
them to sell sufficient of their operating 
companies to retire senior securities, 
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and on market conditions during that 
period. The law gives them one year 
of grace after the 1942 deadline, and 
if they are making reasonable progress 
by that time SEC may grant them an- 
other and another and another indefi- 
nitely. 

Head men at SEC say they operate 
on the theory that owners are far bet- 
ter equipped to dismantle vast utility 
structures than any trustee named by 
the court, and that they will play ball 
with them if they follow the rules. 





Defense burdens, plus 
crackdowns by the 


SEC, are making it hot 
for the utilities. The 
next few steps will 


probably mark the 
most drastic revision of 
policy in utility history. 
Here is around-up story 
of the situation, as it 
appears to impartial 
observers in Washing- 
ton and Wall Street. 











That means, they say, that securities 
will not have to be sacrificed or forced 
on an unreceptive market. 

Any company which ignores an in- 
tegration order, however, will get the 
works. SEC will ask the courts to ap- 
point a trustee to liquidate it just as 
soon as the law allows. So far SEC has 
devoted itself to the big fellows who 
are co-operating, and the energies of 
its towering legal staff are completely 
absorbed. It can knock over the little 
holding companies at will. 

In some instances the law, which set 
out to correct abuses, has, itself, be- 
come an abuse. It was gunning for 
such flagrant offenders as the pyra- 
mided control and interlocking direc- 
torates which, the courts said, defraud- 
ed Associated Gas & Electric share- 
holders of many millions. This billion- 
dollar outfit, started on a $300,000 
capital investment 34 years ago, now 
is in bankruptcy and its creator, How- 
ard C. Hopson, is serving a five-year 
jail sentence for mail fraud. 

The theory of integration is that it 


will restore to local hands a great deal 
of operating company control which in 
the late 20’s gravitated to holding com- 
panies in Wall Street or other large 
financial centers. Control will shift in- 
sofar as local investors buy up securi- 
ties offered on the market by holding 
companies. 

UGI had no trouble selling its Con- 
necticut properties to the local public, 
but the integration period is too young 
for a clear picture of what is going to 
happen. No one knows who, eventu- 
ally, will get control of operating com- 
panies. 

There seems small prospect for a 
holding company comeback. Shea sug- 
gested it in telling stockholders that 
“unless Congress takes immediate cog- 
nizance of the predicament in which 
The North American Company, with 
other major holding companies, now 
finds itself, dissolution appears to be 
the only recommendation that the man- 
agement could make.” 

Nevertheless, Washington does not 
expect repeal or modification of the 
holding company act by either the 
Supreme Court or the Congress. 

There is, however, one hope for a 
longer lease on life. It springs from 
national defense demand for more and 
more electric power. Normally, produc- 
tion and consumption of electric ener- 
gy doubles about every seven years in 
this country. The rate is too slow now. 
There is underway the greatest race of 
all time to keep the supply sufficiently 
ahead of the demand to prevent pos- 
sible blackouts in national defense in- 
dustries. 


PREPARED FOR ALL DEMANDS 


Utility leaders contend that operat- 
ing companies can produce more rap- 
idly, efficiently and cheaply if they 
have the financial backing and the ser- 
vices of a holding company. They now 
are embarking on a $700,000,000 ex- 
pansion program and are increasing 
peak load potentials wherever they 
have reason to believe future demand 
will justify capital investment. The 
Federal Power Commission says the 
overall 42,000,000 kilowatts installed 
capacity of both private and public 
plants must be increased by at least 
another 5,000,000 kilowatts for na- 
tional defense. 

If SEC believes full integration at 
this time would impair defense efforts 
it may not bear down on holding com- 
panies, at least until the defense 
emergency is past. 
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The Utilities and Defense 


By WILLIAM F. BROOKS 


U. S. ELectTric light and power com- 
panies are keeping a step ahead of the 
rapidly speeding defense program— 
with its unprecedented demands for 
power—despite frank anxiety over the 
post-defense situation. 

The utility companies are spending 
an estimated one billion dollars to ex- 
pand capacity so that this country’s 
rearmament race will not be impaired 
by any lack of electricity to keep in- 
dustry’s tools turning on three-shift 
schedules. 

New plants, twenty-four-hour opera- 
tion of existing factories, huge new 
Army camps, munitions manufactur- 
ing, airplane making on a basis never 
before attempted in this hemisphere. 
and the increased consumer load due 
to re-employment and better condi- 
tions generally—are totaling up to an 
extraordinary usage of electric power. 

But in the next two years new gen- 
erating equipment will be installed 
that ordinarily would not have been 
in place until 1945—and experts esti- 
mate these installations will prove am- 
ple for any load likely to be required. 

Far-sighted leaders are confident 
the defense needs will be anticipated, 
but they already are worried about the 
use to which this over-size plant can 
be put once the war has ended or the 
U. S. arms program progresses to a 
point to withstand any possible attack. 

The total generating capacity of all 
plants contributing to public supply in 
1940 was 41,638,956 kilowatts, of 
which privately owned plants pro- 
duced 34,398,576. This year the esti- 
mated capacity is 45,200,000 kilowatts. 
and by 1942 this will be expanded to 
48,600,000 kilowatts. 

This expansion program is the larg- 
est undertaken since 1929-30. 

The depression, following on the 
heels of the last big expansion pro- 
gram, left the utilities with greater ca- 
pacity than was needed. They bustled 
into action, however, and by develop- 
ing new uses through vigorous and 
effective sales efforts managed to 
weather that storm. 





Wituiam F. Brooks is Managing Editor of 


Forsrs. 
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This period still is fresh in the 
minds of the men who fought to make 
use of equipment installed ahead of 
requirement and many feel that the 
1933 effort may not be possible of du- 
plication. 

At the end of 1940 the grand total 
of electric customers already had 
reached 30,091,500, an increase of 
nearly a million over the previous 
year. In many of the States along the 
North Atlantic seaboard practically the 
entire population already was using 
electric service. 

The Edison Electric Institute says 
that about one-third of occupied farms 
now are taking electric service. There 
were 2,100,000 farm customers at the 
end of 1940 and private utilities were 
serving 1,500,000 of these. 

In view of these figures, some utility 
people feel that no great upswing in 
use can be expected in this direction. 
Others, however. are more optimistic. 





They believe that rural electrification, 
wider use of air conditioning, and in- 
creased distribution of ranges and wa- 
ter heaters may be the solution. 

Another factor in the picture just 
now is the fact that taxes will eat up 
increased profits earned through de- 
fense activity, and that no funds can 
be built up to carry over a period of 
declining usage and revenues. 

The Edison Institute reported that 
total revenues approximated $2,413,- 
000,000 for 1940, an increase of 5.4% 
over the previous year. But none of 
this new revenue was carried over to 
balance available for the investor. In- 
creased sales naturally meant higher 
costs. More coal was burned, pay- 
rolls expanded. Virtually every dollar 
gained through increased sales of re- 
tail commercial and of industrial pow- 
er (about $73,000,000) arising from 
the war emergency went for increased 
taxes. Taxes rose $61,000,000 during 
1940 to a new high figure of $413,- 
000,000 and now represent over 17% 
of every dollar of gross revenue. 

Thus, with even higher taxes in pros- 
pect, there appears to be little likeli- 
hood that the utilities investor can 
expect to benefit greatly by the extra- 
ordinary consumption of electric serv- 
ice as the result of the defense effort. 














"Washington says to him ‘Chairman of the board or no chairman 
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The Washington Outlook 


Any bDELusions that the Defense pro- 
gram could be a cake-eating party, 
with plenty for all, are being quickly 
forgotten. Business, first to get a 
mouthful of the tough cookie under- 
neath the inviting sugar frosting, finds 
itself chewing an unpalatable mixture 
of priorities, rationing, price-fixing, 
profit-squeezing and higher taxes—all 
imposed from Washington. 

A size-up of present prospects, un- 
diluted, from the capital: 

Trend toward an undeclared war is 
continuing. . . . The President is giv- 
ing only the appearance of holding 
back while waiting for his cabineteers 
to sell the people the wisdom of strong- 
arm tactics, first to be used against 
outposts of the French Empire. 

‘ Britain’s chances are reckoned at 
better than 50-50 only if U.S. indus- 
try goes on a war basis, the public on 
war rations, and if a trebled output of 
war tools can be safely delivered. . . . 
A “full emergency” remains an early 
probability. 

Defense spending, war or not, will 
go on... . Government’s spending rate 
will grow to at least 25% of national 
income next year. . . . Contract com- 
mitments to date cover less than one- 
third of funds in sight for defense 
production. 

Hottest scramble now in progress is 
over method and degree of squeezing 
non-defense businesses to meet arma- 
ment requirements for men, money, 
materials and machines. 

Toughest struggle against Govern- 
ment is the maneuvering by business 
to keep non-defense bureaus and com- 
missions from monkeywrenching de- 
fense operations with new orders and 
regulations. 


UTILITIES—Private companies, anxious 
to prevent any electric power shortage 
by building new facilities at once, are 
hobbled by SEC’s attempts to hurry 
the execution of holding companies. 
. . . Management personnel finds it 
necessary to spend half its time on 
reorganization matters for SEC when 
exigencies of defense alone call for 
overtime. . . . Sentiment to suspend 


By GENE ROBB 


execution of the death sentence “for 
the duration” is mounting. 


RADIO—Majority of broadcast sta- 
tions are behind the Wutre resolution 
to stay FCC’s “death sentence” for net- 
works until the order can be reviewed, 
along with FCC itself, by Congress. 
. .. Television interests have their pri- 
vate bone to pick with FCC. After 
mixing its signals and flashing a go- 
stop sign just a year ago, it has finally 
approved commercial telecasts at a 
time when defense orders for commu- 
nications equipment have the industry 
overloaded. 


TEXTILES—Woolen mills, with few ex- 
ceptions, are petitioning Congress for 
a moratorium on their newest head- 
ache—the Wool Products Labeling 
Act, scheduled to go into effect July 
14. . . . Advised by Donald NEtson 
that Army-Navy requirements in the 
next fiscal year will take 30% of nor- 
mal wool consumption, the mill men 
say they can’t spare the time and the 
people to overhaul and oversee the 
drastic label changes FTC is ready to 
enforce. 


TAXES—The Treasury will seek a sec- 
ond revenue measure later this year to 
get even more than the 3.5 billion 
dollar increase sought in the pending 
tax bill. . . . To meet the present goal, 
Congress will finally work around to 
a combination of the three principal 
proposals; (1) Treasury recommenda- 
tions, to get 1.1 billion extra from cor- 
porations—about two-thirds via excess 
profits taxes. ... (2) Its own formula 
on individual income levies, with rates 
a little more than double 1940 on 
$5,000-$10,000 brackets. .. . (3) Hen- 
derson’s scheme, modified, to restrict 
consumption of durable goods by 
loading them with stiffest excises— 
around 10% in place of present 314% 
on new cars. Henderson suggested 


20%. 


LABOR—The cry of “spiraling living 
costs” is being sounded more strident- 
ly by unions to justify their demands 


of 15-20-30% increases in wages 
(they'll settle for 10%). . . . Media- 
tion Board views itself as only a stop- 
gap agency with a single purpose—to 
keep workers on the job. Higher pay 
is granted in all cases it handles. . . . 
Business applauds Henderson’s idea of 
abandoning the 40-hour week in order 
to save the time-and-a-half pay for 
overtime but knows it won’t work now. 
Nearly half of all union contracts in 
defense industries expressly provide 
for premium wages for overtime. 


FARMERS—Parity payments of 85% 
on wheat, corn, cotton and tobacco 
throw WicKarp’s farm-price pegging 
program out of gear... . The pegging 
scheme was advanced to get farmers 
to plant more non-surplus crops (up to 
50% more tomatoes and dry beans) 
and to raise less wheat and cotton... . 
The higher parity bounty will call for 
re-pegging and wind up in an increase 
of at least 10% in next Fall’s grocery 
bill. . . . Prospect of transient labor 
shortage at harvest time is another 
cost-boosting factor. 


PRICES—Profit-squeezing rather than 
price-fixing is the first goal of price 
control efforts. . . . Recent price rock- 
ets have been confined to commodities 
on which no freeze-orders were in ef- 
fect; metals have been steady. . . . 
Henderson’s “be tough” technique, 
used when industry leaders won’t play 
ball, is to announce that the price of a 
particular item “probably” will be 
fixed lower than prevailing levels. The 
leaders hurry back to Washington, and 
compromise. . . . On Henderson’s say- 
so, Trust-Buster ARNOLD will go after 
the companies that fail to hold prices 
down on the strained anti-trust theory 
they’re “conspiring” to raise them. 


CONTRACTS—For the 11 billion dol- 
lars of private defense business con- 
tracted for thus far, OPM has used 
only 4,750 contractors—15,500 sepa- 
rate orders. . . . Fewer than 100 con- 
cerns are responsible for more than 
three-quarters of the work and the 
same ones will be used as the chief 
funnels for most new business. 
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This is the third of a series of 
articles based on replies to a 
FORBES questionnaire sent in by 
67 leading business executives. 

Accompanying the first was a 
comprehensive table giving their 
names, present age, company, po- 
sition, age when appointed, how 
parents were circumstanced, ex- 
tent of education, age on starting 
work regularly, salary in first real 
job, early jobs during spare time, 
vacation seasons, etc. 

The second gave their replies to 
the questions, “What, if anything, 
did you do outside of your regu- 
lar work hours to qualify for ad- 
vancement?” and “To what do 
you mainly attribute your prog- 
ress?” 


“WHAT ADVICE do you think is the 
most valuable for a young man to re- 
ceive and act upon?” 

This question, of intense interest to 
junior executives and ambitious young 
men, is here answered by men who 
have attained eminence in the indus- 
trial world. 

Instead of attempting to summarize 
the counsel offered, it will be more to 
the point to give the word-for-word 
answers, especially as they are all 
brief, pointed, worthy of pondering. 


“STRIVE TO KNOW PEOPLE” 


Witutiam D. Anperson, Bibb Manu- 
facturing: “Work increasingly and in- 
spiringly and strive to know people 
and to love them.” 

GraHAM H. ANTHONY, Veeder-Root: 
“Decide what you want to do and then 
set out to try and realize it—that’s 
where lots of luck comes in.” 

Lewis H. Brown, Johns-Manville: 
“Make up your mind early as to what 
you want to do in life. Set out on a 
career that will bring you the most 
happiness rather than one you think 
will make you the most money. Pre- 
pare yourself for what you want to 
do, striving to become highly compe- 
tent in that field. Get a job of some 
kind, no matter what the pay, that 
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The Changing American Business Man! 


His Advice to Young Men of Today 
By B. C. FORBES 


aims in the direction you want to go. 

“Put in more hours of work and 
more intelligent effort than the aver- 
age man is willing to do, always striv- 
ing to make savings or profits for the 
people for whom you work rather than 
worrying about the wage or salary you 
get. Constantly be on the lookout for 
new ideas and new possibilities of get- 
ting more business or reducing costs 
or making more profits for the com- 
pany. Don’t try to get to the top of the 
ladder by pulling others down. Hon- 
esty is always the best policy. 

“Be optimistic in the belief that the 
future will always be an improvement 
over the past; cautious in being sure 
that whatever plan is attempted has 
been carefully thought out, checked 
with others and properly timed; dar- 
ing when you are sure you are right, 
the plan properly prepared and there 
is a chance for success. 

“A successful man is the one who 
has the ‘habit of success.’ He succeeds 
in at least six times out of ten whereas 
a man who fails may succeed in four 
or less.” 


“NEVER WASTE A MINUTE” 


ALEXANDER CALDER, Union Bag & 
Paper: “Maintain good habits. Get a 
college education. Never waste a min- 
ute.” 

Watiace L. Catpwetr, Alabama 
Asphaltic Limestone: “A young man 
would do well to consider how much 
he can contribute to a business rather 
than how much he can get out of 
business and how quickly.” 

Wii A. Carson, Sunbeam Elec- 
tric Manufacturing: “Select the kind 
of work you like and is best suited to 
your God-given talents, so as to make 
business a game with the spirit of 
contest.” 

Lovis S. Cares, Phelps-Dodge: 
“Don’t lose confidence in the princi- 
ples of sound thinking, or be carried 
away by present unsound utterances of 
Brain Trusters.” 

THuRMOND CHATHAM, Chatham 
Manufacturing: “Study and learn to 


_be practical. It is most important to 





consider the other man’s viewpoint.” 

C. M. Cuester, General Foods: 
“Have abiding faith in yourself and 
America; honesty, industry, patience, 
character.” 

S. Bayarp Co.caTe, Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet: “Learn more about the 
business than the others with whom 


you are working—and then work 
harder.” 


“ACCEPT RESPONSIBILITY” 


Howarp Cooney, Walworth Com- 
pany: “Work hard. Be willing to ac- 
cept any responsibility (small or 
large) that is offered. Be loyal and 
honorable. Believe in our system of 
free enterprise.” 

Francis A. Countway, Lever Broth- 
ers: “Forget self, and lose yourself in 
your job. Work harder than your asso- 
ciates. Form the habit of checking 
your judgment with others better 
qualified to judge. Be co-operative, fair 
and decent in all dealings.” 

C. S. Davis, Borg-Warner: “Always 
have sufficient interest in the job on 
hand to work at it seriously.” 

Georce A. Eastwoop, Armour & 
Co.: “Find a way to do the job better 
than it has been done before and learn 
the duties of the job next above.” 

B. F. Fatrvess, U. S. Steel: “Be 
kind, courteous, and have considera- 
tion for others. Set up a goal you 
would like to attain, and keep striving 
until you have achieved that goal.” 

W. S. Farisu, Standard Oil of N. J.: 
“Make your job and your work the 
primary object of your ability and ef- 
forts.” 

Epwarp I, Garrett, Wire Rope 
Manufacturing & Equipment: “Have 
the ambition to succeed. Do all that 
is expected, and more, cheerfully and 
effectively.” 

Eucene G. Grace, Bethlehem Steel: 
“Be willing to do anything. Insist on 
having plenty to do. Learn to seek and 
take responsibility. Be loyal; obser- 
vant.” 

Apert W. Hawkes, Congoleum- 
Nairn: “Understand that the world 
does not owe you a living, only an 





opportunity to make a living. There 
has never been any valuable substitute 
discovered for persistent hard work 
and courage.” 

B. C. Heacock, Caterpillar Tractor: 
“Regardless of your job, try to beat 
all who ever did it—like an athlete try- 
ing to establish a new world’s record.” 

W. T. Hotimay, Standard Oil of 
Ohio: “Get into a place that holds pos- 
sibilities. Work hard and intelligently. 
Get along with people. Think of others’ 
points of view.” 

Joun Hotmes, Swift & Co.: “Con- 
stantly work, think and study to the 
end of doing the job in the best pos- 
sible manner.” 

W. Atton Jones, Cities Service: 
“Acquire best possible educational 
background, but do not assume that 
this takes the place of hard work or 
initiative. Get to know people and 
learn how to get along with them, so 
as to best co-ordinate the work and 
efforts of others.” 

CuarLes R. Hoox, American Roll- 
ing Mill: “Work hard. Exercise your 
imagination. Carefully pick your asso- 
ciates. Try and do your job better than 
it has ever been done. Look for the 
best in people and they will respond.” 


“BE A DOER” 


R. I. Incatts, Ingalls Iron Works: 
“Be a doer and not a wisher. Work 
hard, study the job, be conservative, 
save, tell the truth.” 

James S. KNow.son, Stewart-War- 
ner: “Don’t be afraid to work or 
afraid to make decisions.” 

Rosert L. Lunp, Lambert Pharma- 
cal Co.: “Be studious, industrious; 
have initiative, drive, consideration for 
associates and social obligations.” 

Wittiam S. Knupsen: “Get a job, 
regardless of what, and get the urge 
to work.” 

R. G. Martin, Electric Auto-Lite: 
“Have ambition, integrity, and concen- 
tration.” 

Roy W. Moore, Canada Dry Gin- 
ger Ale: “Study your problems, reach 
reasonable conclusions and, if sound 
by all tests, exercise forcefulness 
enough to impress superiors.” 

Irvinc S. Otps, U. S. Steel: “Do 
every job, big or small, as well as you 
can, and don’t worry too much about 
the future.” 

F. B. Ortman, Gladding, McBean & 
Company: “Learn how to get along 
with people. Be tolerant and humble— 
but ambitious.” 

Ricwarp C. Patterson, Jr., R.K.O.: 
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K. T. Keller, Chrysler: 


“Make sacrifices to acquire 
knowledge and keep a sound 
body. Successful work is 
founded on ability, mental 
and physical equipment to do 
the job and to prepare for 
larger opportunities. There is 
no guarantee that a white- 
collar worker will outstrip the 
man who goes into a shop or 
vice-versa. You must decide 
whether your best route is 
likely to be along white-collar 
or work-bench lines. Applica- 
tion to the job, practical ex- 
perience, plus, of course, men- 
tal and physical ability and 
fitness, are essential to getting 
ahead either way.” 











“Burn the midnight oil, and never fool 
yourself about yourself.” 

H. W. Prentis, Jr., Armstrong 
Cork: “Develop your mind to be re- 
sourceful; your spirit to be conscien- 
tious.” 

J. H. Rano, Jr., Remington-Rand: 
“Work hard, and don’t talk too much.” 

Poitier D. Reep, General Electric: 
“Do every job, big and little, just as 
well as possible. Cultivate people. Be 
tactful and, without being overbearing, 
show willingness and ability to take 
on additional responsibility.” 

E. V. RicKENBACKER, Eastern Air 
Lines: “Analyze your qualifications 
and desires; then learn everything you 
can to fit your particular qualification. 
Never stop studying.” 


“ACQUIRE KNOWLEDGE” 


W. S. S. Ropcers, Texas Corpora- 
tion: “Work hard and conscientiously. 
Daily acquire knowledge of the busi- 
ness you are in as well as general busi- 
ness.” 

Craic R. SHEAFFER, Sheaffer Pen: 
“Start early working at something— 
manual, if possible.” 

Atrrep P. SLoan, Jr., General Mo- 
tors: “Work intelligently.” 

Biaine S. SmiTH, Universal Atlas 
Cement: “Get a college education. 
Then work harder than the other fel- 
low.” 

Epwarp R. STettinius, Jr.: Obtain 


the best education possible. Take great 
care in selecting work so as to insure, 
insofar as possible, against being ‘a 
square peg in a round hole’.” 

S. Wetts Uttey, Detroit Steel Cast- 
ing: “Be more interested in your job 
than anything else and work harder 
at it.” 

C. O. Wanvic, Globe-Union: “Keep 
your chin up. Work during hours per- 
mitted by law; use considerable of re- 
maining time for voluntary services, 
studying and thinking. Keep physically 
ag 

THomas J. Watson, International 
Business Machines: “Have ambition, 
integrity, energy. Know your busi- 
ness.” 


“HAVE AN OBJECTIVE 


Ernest T. Weir, National Steel: 
“Have proper objective. Work hard, 
concentrate and determine to reach it.” 

F. E. Wiriuiamson, New York Cen- 
tral; “Stick to one line of work.” 

Cuar_es D. Wiman, Deere & Com- 
pany: “Find a job which is ef absorb- 
ing interest, then work as hard as pos- 
sible to make it go.” 

Rosert E. Woop, Sears, Roebuck: 
“Work hard. Read carefully. Exercise 
regularly.” 


Among the lessons to be derived 
from the careers of the successful men 
here analyzed is the essentiality of 
supplementing scholastic education by 
study after leaving school or college; 
the necessity for keeping physically fit; 
the importance of seeking every avail- 
able means to satisfy insatiable anxi- 
ety to learn everything pertinent to 
one’s field of endeavor; readiness to 
accept financial sacrifice, if necessary, 
to switch to an opening promising 
greater potential opportunities; the im- 
measurable value of studying human 
nature and developing aptitude for 
getting along harmoniously with oth- 
ers, especially co-workers; recogni- 
tion that everything else must be sub- 
ordinated to concentration upon thor- 
ough mastery in all its phases of the 
job in hand and what it takes to fill 
higher-up jobs. 

Being content to do a job “good 
enough” isn’t enough, all experience 
shows, to send a man to the top. Dame 
Fortune usually drives a hard bargain; 
she demands unceasing exercise of all 
the diligence, intelligence, industrious- 
ness one can command. 

In other words, a price still has to 
be paid for success. 
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NEW IDEAS 


ee e here are some that are making news 


Takes the Cake 


General Mills is teaching its flour 
salesmen to bake. A two-week course 
in baking, conducted at the company’s 
experimental kitchens, is said to fortify 
salesmen’s background—enable them 
to sell more flour, make more dough. 


No Tanks 


With oil tankers at a premium, 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey is con- 
verting oil-burning equipment at its 
Bayway, N. J., plant into coal-burning 
equipment. Dictated by patriotic mo- 
tives only, the change-over will relieve 
for defense work a number of oil tank- 
ers which handled fuel for power de- 
partment operations at the plant. 


Safeguard 

The blackboard is usually associated 
with school days. But a number of 
companies are now schooling em- 
ployees in safety by placing a “safety 
blackboard,” at least four by eight 
feet in size, at the plant entrance or 
where employees congregate. Messages 
on the blackboard are brief but star- 
tling statements of facts and are writ- 
ten in colored chalk accompanied by 
drawings which really get the message 
across. Two big advantages are claimed 
for the blackboard over the bulletin 
board: (1) Maintenance costs are 
lower. (2) Because of size and design, 
it compels immediate attention. 


Peace Plan 


The human relations problem is still 
getting much attention in the business 
world despite the accent on defense 
production. According to A. A. 
Hawkes, president of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, voluntary co-opera- 
tion offers the only sound path to 
peaceful employer-employee relations. 
To bring this about, Mr. Hawkes is 
launching a four-point plan: (1) Call 
together immediately a sufficient num- 
ber of industrial management men in 
each locality of the United States and 
from such a group form a committee 
which would prepare to discuss the 
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moratorium plan with labor leaders. 
(2) Urge co-operation not only from 
national labor leaders, but from local 
labor leaders in each community, en- 
couraging them to form labor commit- 
tees. (3) Obtain stamp of approval 
from the public. (4) Set up ways and 
means for the settling of all problems 
regarding wages, working hours and 
conditions by arbitration conferences 
held by these committees. 


It Pays 


Socony-Vacuum is oiling the road 
to goodwill by using a simple but nov- 
el method. At regular intervals the 
company distributes little “goodwill 
leaflets” with its pay checks. Each leaf- 
let is different and encourages the em- 
ployee to plug his company and its 
products by more smiles per hour, 
more courtesy and helpfulness, more 
talking about the company’s goods to 


friends and chance acquaintances. 
Semi-humorous in content and neatly 
illustrated, the booklets are said to be 
making a real hit. | 


Damp Fuel 


National Safety Council, Chicago, 
thinks that water is the drink of health. 
Convinced that its own employees 
were not filling up enough on water, 
the council’s executives now supply 
every employee with a glass bottle, re- 
filled twice a day by a “water girl.” 


Constructive 


Cost of construction has been a 
much-debated subject during the peri- 
od of rising commodity prices, but M. 
H. Furbringer, Memphis, Tenn,, thinks 
he has the real answer. “Gadgets 
which banish household drudgery,” he 
says, “are largely responsible for high- 
er building costs. Desirable as they 





PLASTICs continue to make news— 
in peacetime fields, as well as in 
the defense industries. “Plexiglas” 
noses for bombers (right) are giv- 
ing plane crews better vision, plus 
protection against 350-pound-per- 
square-foot air blasts. Meanwhile, 
pianos that “float” on almost invis- 
ible plastic bases, and all-plastic 
chairs, are being turned out on an 
experimental basis, pointing the 
way to an after-the-war plastics 
boom in the consumer industries. 





Plastics For War & Peace 

































are, air conditioning, sound proofing 
and artificial lighting are but a few of 
the items which tend to increase costs. 
When mass production brought within 
the reach of all the modern conven- 
iences now so universally used, lit- 
tle thought was given to the added 
cost their use entailed. A slow but 
steady rise in the cubic foot cost of a 
house was the result, due not so much 
to the increase in labor or manufac- 
turing costs, but to the cost of ‘necessi- 
ties’ as they began to be called.” 


Flight Series 


Operating from New York’s La- 
Guardia Field, American Airlines has 
begun operation of a series of “educa- 
tional” flights over New York City. 
“This undertaking,” says Charles A. 
Rheinstrom, vice-president in charge 
of sales, “will give thousands of New 
York residents an opportunity to see 
what modern air transportation is do- 
ing and at the same time enjoy the 
educational advantages of a flight over 
the world’s greatest city.” 


Prune Phase 


Prunes have just plummeted into the 
foreground. According to the Prune 
Institute of America, members of that 
organization have formed a new dried 
fruit packing company in Santa Clara 
County, Calif., which will specialize in 
“dated prunes” for the consumer (only 
current crop). In addition to this fea- 
ture, the company will pack only uni- 
form sizes of prunes in a package, 
processed by a special prune syrup in- 
stead of water or steam. 


Illuminating 

Samuel G. Hibben, Westinghouse 
lighting engineer, has some bright 
ideas about the world of tomorrow. 
Sometime in the future, visible and in- 
visible light will perform countless 
tasks in all kinds of fields, says Hib- 
ben. “Infra-red lamps may be used for 
hair drying in the bathroom, for rainy 
wash-day jobs in the laundry, for paint 
and glue drying at the work bench. 
Glass lenses capable of absorbing visi- 
ble radiation, but transmitting the in- 
fra-red, may suggest the placement of 
a ‘black light’ radiant heat lamp at the 
ceiling above the bed as a substitute 
for one or more layers of blankets on 
Winter nights. Dyes and paints which 


become glowing luminescent when ra- 
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For-w-a-r-d, March! 


TRAMP, tramp, tramp, the boys are 
marching—on a treadmill at Har- 
vard University. It’s the old “squir- 
rel in the cage” idea in new cloth- 
ing. The soldiers, 30 in all, march 
in shifts; they wear regulation 
Army clothing, carry. regulation 
Army equipment, and march un- 
der all of the many climatic con- 
ditions that exist in this country. 

When the boys come to a halt, 
Harvard hopes to tell Uncle Sam 
all about the durability of Army 
clothing, along with some facts on 
fatigue reaction. 











diated with ultra-violet may be used 
for special duties ranging from educa- 
tional toys to criminology. Fluorescent 
carpets, fluorescent safety and direc- 
tion sights and fluorescent double-pic- 
ture advertising are made possible by 
ultra-violet. Objects coated with an in- 
visible fluorescent powder will help 
catch thieves because hands and clothes 
under ultra-violet light will glow bright- 
ly if their owners have handled the 
powdered objects. Extremely short 
ultra-violet rays might be used for 
skin marking or temporary tatooing. 
Such writing,” concludes engineer 
Hibben, “would resemble sun tanning 
controlled by means of stencils,” 


Ah, Women 


Women have been invading the 
business world in increasing numbers 
ever since the turn of the century. But 
this year, the draft is causing a sharp 
upturn in job opportunities for the 
“weaker sex.” According to a survey 
just completed by Investors Syndicate, 
Minneapolis, more responsible posi- 
tions are being offered to female grad- 
uates than ever before, while 92% of 
135 colleges and universities predict 
that at least 50% of their 1941 women 
graduates will be employed before 
Autumn. 


Vest Assured 


The trend toward compactness is 
best displayed in the number of small, 
easy-to-handle products now invading 
the Army and Navy market. Latest 
item is a vest-pocket size New Testa- 


ment and Psalms, bound in washable, 
water-proof, vermin-proof Fabrikoid 
(pyroxlyin-coated fabric), with text 
printed in boldface type on _ thin, 
strong, opaque white paper. National 
Bible Press, Philadelphia, planning to 
distribute 1,000,000 copies, has in- 
cluded national anthems, hymns and 
16 pages of “special helps” in the 
book (which is brown-covered for 
Army use, blue for the Navy, white for 
Hawaiian forces). 


Jillted 


“A pound is a pound,” says Boston’s 
Nathan Sharaf, now selling ice cream 
by weight instead of in the traditional 
pint or quart container. Anticipating 
a legislative trend which would force 
dealers to sell ice cream by weight in- 
stead of volume (such laws now apply 
to vegetables), Sharaf points out that 
his containers, which sell for 40¢ a 
pound, are twice as large as volume 
containers. Greater container size, he 
says, allows ice cream to be packed 
loosely, thus retaining original texture 
and quality. 


Non-Stop 

Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., in 
conjunction with many leading air 
lines, is now offering a unique and 
swift service for busy air travelers. Be- 
fore starting a plane trip, the traveler 
telegraphs the Driv-Ur-Self station at 
the city of destination, stating time 
and’place of arrival. Upon landing, the 
traveler walks out of the plane and 
into a waiting automobile which he 
drives away after identifying himself. 
Usual rate is $3 a day plus 5¢ for 


every mile. 


Trifling 

Consumer research, popular with 
progressive companies, has reached a 
new high in General Motors’ most re- 
cent poll of consumers. To auto-own- 
ers everywhere, the company has sent 
an illustrated booklet, filled with ques- 
tions on the many little things which 
can make or brake sales. Labeled 
“Tremendous Trifles,” the question- 
naire asks opinions on every trifle 
from location of horn button to po- 
sion of arm rests. To insure a large 
response, General Motors assures 
pollees that there is no sales follow-up 
and also attaches a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 








We welcome contributions to this department. But remember, ideas must be new, they must be making news. 
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For More Effective Selling: 


Purchasing Agents Suggest 
Two Practical Ways 


Wy Do A FEW salesmen usually far 
outsell the majority of salesmen sell- 
ing the same products? And how can 
the majority of salesmen be turned in- 
to better and more effective salesmen? 
A survey of purchasing agents points 
out two possible answers: That the ma- 
jority of salesmen lack sufficient knowl- 
edge of salesmanship and products! 
The chart accompanying this article 
shows how purchasing agents rated 
about 300 salesmen on these two vital- 
ly important selling attributes—knowl- 
edge of product and salesmanship. 
The first survey covers 300 salesmen. 
How do they rate on knowledge of 


product? 
8% (1 in 12) salesmen are rated 
“poor.” 
18% (1 in 5+) are only rated 
“fair.” 


41% (2 in 5) are rated “good.” 

33% (1 in 3) are rated “excel- 

lent.” 

In knowledge of product, one in 
every four salesmen was rated only 
“poor” or “fair”! How could they ex- 
pect to sell successfully? 

The two in five rated “good” might 
be satisfactory or at least passable. 

And one in three was rated “excel- 
lent.” 

But what do salesmen have to sell? 
A product and its use! Then shouldn’t 
salesmen be expected to really know 
the product in order to be able suc- 
cessfully to sell it? Certainly with oth- 
er things being equal, the salesman 
who really knows his product will out- 
sell the man who has inadequate 
knowledge. 

Now let’s examine the 67% of sales- 
men who are in combination “poor,” 
“fair” and “good.” Whose fault is it 
that they do not have complete or 
“excellent” product knowledge? 

Is it the salesmen’s fault? Do they 
have lack of interest, desire, willing- 
ness to learn, ambition? 





Cy Norton is manager of sales promotion of 
the Strathmore Paper Co. 
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By CY NORTON 


Or is it the company’s fault? By 
lack of good training facilities, failure 
to supply adequate information, lack 
of supervision, dull sales meetings? 

Sometimes the fault is on one side, 
sometimes the other, sometimes both. 

One common fault is that when a 
man becomes a salesman in actuality 
or in name, the company is apt to re- 
gard him as “a finished product.” But 
usually he is far from it. 

For example, very few salesmen start 
out with complete knowledge—or com- 
plete training. Perhaps they have been 
with the company many years in other 
capacities. Then a salesman dies, 
leaves, or it is decided to expand the 
sales force. Someone must be found 
quickly. A man is selected, sometimes 
given training, more often not, then 


sent into the field. He certainly is not 
“a finished product.” He is only ma- 
terial for building. 

And even after a salesman has sold 
for years, he may still have inadequate 
product knowledge unless the company 
constantly feeds it to him. So it’s a 
dual responsibility—for the salesman 
to imbibe product knowledge and for 
the company to supply it. 

What are companies doing about 
improving salesmen on product knowl- 
edge? The chart would suggest that a 
large number of companies do not real- 
ize that many of their salesmen can 
improve in simple product knowledge. 
But some companies are tackling the 
matter aggressively. One prominent 
sales manager states the case this way: 

“In quiz sessions we found to our 
surprise that many of our salesmen 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The Third McCormick 


A CLOSE-UP 


FowLer McCormick, last month at 42 
elected president of International Har- 
vester Co., got his business start as a 
laborer in the company’s Milwaukee 
Works. He has held jobs in a dozen 
different divisions of the business, all 
the way from selling Nebraska farm- 
machinery dealers the virtues of Inter- 
national planters and listers, to fight- 
ing successfully against C.1.0.’s tough- 
est strike leaders during the recent 
Chicago walkout of Farm Equipment 
Organizing Committee against two of 
the company’s big plants. 

There is no use pretending that this 
relatively young man rose to high of- 
fice by sheer grit, thrift, industry, and 
the other copybook virtues. He is a 
grandson of two of the richest men 
and most successful industrialists the 
United States has yet produced, and 
was long known as the logical heir to 
the front office at Harvester. 


SETTLED DOWN TO WORK 


He is goshawful tired of being 
tagged with these labels. Still, he can’t 
get away from the fact that his grand- 
father, Cyrus Hall McCormick, invent- 
ed the reaper in Virginia more than a 
hundred years ago, moved to Chicago 
and developed his device into what 
eventually became International Har- 
vester Co. Nor, that his father is Har- 
old F. McCormick and that his mother 
was a daughter of the original John 
D. Rockefeller. Nor that he went 
through Groton and Princeton, accord- 
ing to the McCormick family tradition. 

To his associates, the remarkable 
fact is that instead of being a dabbler 
at business, this participator in two of 
America’s great fortunes really settled 
down to work on his very first factory 
assignment, and since then has been 
plugging along with the double pur- 
pose of doing the best possible job for 
his company and of equipping himself 
for high executive responsibility. 

His election as president could hard- 
ly have taken him by surprise, for his 
family owns huge blocks of its stock, 





Fowter McCormick 


and its board of directors fairly bris- 
tles with McCormicks. Nor did any of 
his associates have room for astonish- 
ment. He had plainly been heading for 
this position ever since he first demon- 
strated that he was interested in com- 
bines, trucks and tractors. 

To the newspaper-reading public, he 
was unknown as a business big shot 
until perhaps a year ago. Then he ap- 
peared before the Temporary National 
Economic Committee as International 
Harvester. Co.’s representative during 
the investigation of the farm equip- 
ment industry. His testimony made 
front-page, not merely financial-page, 
headlines as a clear, hard-headed ex- 
planation of how an integrated indus- 
try serves the public welfare while do- 
ing its level best to make money. The 
farm machinery makers’ relative im- 
munity to heckling in subsequent ses- 
sions of the TNEC is rather generally 
attributed to the frank, convincing job 
that Fowler McCormick did. 

Everybody on the 19th—Executive 
—floor of Harvester’s Michigan Ave. 
building considers him a thoroughly 
sound business man, and respects him 
as one of the organization’s hardest 
workers. He gets to the office before 


nine every morning, pulls out about 
half past five with a briefcase full of 
work. Next day he is ready to discuss 
or decide the problems that he carried 
home. 

After hours, however, most of his 
office associates know little or nothing 
about his personal life. He never talks 
about himself or what he does. He has 
been observed playing golf at com- 
pany outings—none too well, since he 
breaks 100 only now and again. At 
the Barrington Hills Country Club, 
near his country home, he does not 
play golf often enough to be labeled a 
locker-room regular. He attends club 
parties once in a long while, shows 
every evidence of having a swell time 
—then holes up again for several 
months. _ 


A PRACTICAL FARMER 


He has a sizable farm on the fertile 
rolling land outside Barrington. This 
he considers a commercial establish- 
ment for growing things to sell, and 
he persistently strikes out all refer- 
ences to it as a hobby when company 
press releases are submitted to him be- 
fore mailing. His neighbors, also 
checkbook farmers, like him as a per- 
son. 

Moreover, they consider him a com- 
petent practitioner of the agricultural 
arts, with what is—for a city feller— 
a good working knowledge of how to 
turn homegrown corn and oats into 
beef on his feedlots at not an excessive 
loss per pound when the steers go to 
market. They also suspect there may 
be some occult connection between the 
farm and testing International imple- 
ments. 

Fowler McCormick is a bit under 
six feet and is slender. He is extremely 
courteous to everyone, in the reserved 
manner that is natural for him. He is 
no hail-fellow-well-met, but at the same 
time is genuinely cordial because in- 
herently he likes people. His modesty 
arises from an honest misconception 
of his relative importance in other 
folks’ minds. 

Favorite story of some of his com- 
pany friends concerns a supervisors’ 
training class held last Summer, which 
was to be followed by a: luncheon 
where, as vice-president, he was to 
speak for the management. He arrived 
early, took a seat in the rear of the 
classroom, and listened attentively to 
the lecturer while the students nudged 
one another and said, “Don’t look now. 
but there’s Fowler in the back row.” 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The Best Selling Colors 


THERE ARE, approximately, seven thou- 
sand colors. Only a few, a couple of 
dozen at most, are widely used in 
everyday life. Yet, in making color 
selection, marketers often miss the 
mark. 

This is not hard to explain. Color 
is filled with tradition and symbolism. 
Colors that appeal to people of one 
race-extraction, for instance, may have 
no appeal to people of another. Colors 
that appeal to women don’t always ap- 
peal to men, while children often re- 
spond to colors that do not appeal to 
their parents. 

Studies show that Americans, for 
the most part, express simple color 
tastes. Blue and red, at the two ex- 
tremes of the spectrum; ivory, green 
and tan are largely preferred. On the 
other hand, off-shades, or subtle tones, 
are often the most successful in high- 
priced merchandise. 

At best, not one but many factors— 
market, price, what a product is used 
for, where it is used—figure into color 
selection. For this reason, wise mar- 
keters study the age, sex and nation- 
ality of prospective buyers, and offer 
the colors they know people want, not 
the colors they think people want. 


DON’T FORCE COLOR VOGUES 


Color vogues are hard to push. In 
fact, a change in design is accepted 
quicker than a change in color. It is 
often better, therefore, to improve col- 
or rather than to change it. Sales tests 
are usually helpful, still, women some- 
times say they like one color and buy 
another. 

Since the same people buy autos, 
hats, radios and refrigerators, how- 
ever, studies of color preferences make 
it possible to draw some conclusions. 
The Eagle Printing Ink Co., Division 
General Printing Ink Corp., recently 
made such a study, and reports the 
following results: 


MACHINERY 
Definite trends are to be observed 


in the use of color on machinery and . 


heavy equipment. So far such styling 
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has been somewhat restricted, although 
several manufacturers report very fa- 
vorable response to the substitution of 
bright, simple colors for drab greens, 
grays and blacks. A maker of farm 
and garden tools states that red han- 
dles on implements are best with a 
60% demand, blue second with 30%, 
and green third with 10%. 


RUGS 


One of the largest American manu- 
facturers in this field reports the fol- 
lowing sales breakdown: Rose and 
cedar combinations, 27.61%; beiges, 
17.41%; wines, 12.19%; _ greens, 
15.17%; blues, 10.96%; other colors, 
16.66%. 





Colors of the Months 


and Seasons 


JEweELeERS and florists have 
long recognized certain colors 
as symbolic of certain seasons. 
In recent years, these color 
associations have invaded oth- 
er fields. As a set of color 
standards, they may soon be- 
come established on the Amer- 
ican scene: 


Spring: Pink and green. 
Summer: Yellow and blue. 
Fall: Orange and brown. 
Winter: Red and black. 


* 


January: Black or white. 

February: Deep blue (Flag 
blue). 

March: Gray or silver. 

April: Yellow. 

May: Lavender (Lilac). 

June: Pink (Rose). 

July: Sky blue. 

August: Deep green. 

September: Orange or gold. 

October: Brown. 

November: Purple. 

December: Red. 











PLUMBING FIXTURES 


One manufacturer generalizes that 
green, once the popular color in bath- 
room fixtures, has been replaced by 


ivory. 
CHINAWARE 


Women show definite preference for 
shell pink, coral and salmon color 


effects. Men favor blues. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS 


Refrigerators and stoves are two 
kitchen products that have, in recent 
years, shown reactionary tendencies, 
going from color back to an almost 
exclusive use of white. These products, 
however, were among the first to seize 
upon the rage for color several years 
ago. At that time, inventories of color 
piled up in the midst of the depression 
—with the result that many tragic les- 
sons were learned and industry-wide 
reforms became necessary. Recently, 
however, manufacturers have begun to 
“loosen up,” and colorful handles, 
trim and gadgets are again beginning 
to show themselves. 


MEN’S SOCKS 


Color trends in this field change 
very little over the years. One sales 


breakdown: 


Black ...21.60% Brown ..10.45% 
Gray ....15.70 Green ...10.25 
Navy Blue 15.15 White ... 8.95 
Maroon ..11.10 Gunmetal 6.80 


WORKMEN'S CLOTHES 


A mercantile company reports that 
tans sell best in workmen’s clothes, 
green second, blue third — gray-blue 
being more popular than deep navy 
blue. 


* 


The “right” color, as already pointed 
out, is not easy to hit. But when you 
“hit,” it can do wonders for a product. 
It can make a product look bigger or 
smaller, shorter or longer. It can make 
a product look more efficient, more 
exciting. It can, in short, make a prod- 
uct sell.—Don Samson. 
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WITH MEN WHO INVEST policyhold- 
ers’ money, safety is always the first con- 
sideration. 

How does Metropolitan try to make 
sure that its investments will be safe? 

In the first place, the law prescribes 
the kinds of investments which may be 
made. In addition, the Company em- 
ploys other safeguards. For example... 


1. Investment Specialists. Metropolitan 
has a staff of investment specialists, each 
trained in a particular field. These men 
investigate each proposed investment, 
compiling and digesting a huge mass of 
information. Always, return onthe prin- 
cipal is secondary to return of the 
principal. 


2. The Finance and Real Estate Com- 
mittees. After the work of these special- 
ists has been carefully checked, each pro- 
posed investment must be approved by 
the Finance, or the Real Estate, Com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors. 


3. Diversification of investments. For 
maximum safety, money must be put to 
work in many different investments. To- 


day, Metropolitan funds are at work in 
many types of industries, as well as in 
first mortgages on farms, office buildings, 
stores, and homes, and in the bonds of 
Federal, state, county, and local govern- 
ments .. . more than 100,000 different 
investments in all. 


4. Geographic Distribution. Metropoli- 
tan funds are at work throughout the 
United States and Canada. This wide 
geographic distribution of funds mini- 
mizes the effects of varying business or 
agricultural conditions in any one section. 


Of course, each Metropolitan invest- 
ment, once made, is carefully watched. 
Metropolitan’s investment experts must 
be ever on the alert. 


Because the interest earned by the 
Company’s investments helps pay the 
cost of your life insurance, Metropolitan 
strives to earn the highest rate of inter- 
est consistent with safety. During the 
past ten years, there has been a substan- 
tial decline in interest income on most 
forms of life insurance company invest- 
ments. One result has been to reduce the 


amount available for dividends to policy- 
holders—a reduction which the savings 
in mortality and expenses have not been 
sufficient to offset. 





These are four safeguards with which 
Metropolitan surrounds the funds that 
about 29,000,000 policyholders have en- 
trusted to its care. They give assurance 
that in the future, as always in the past, 
the Company will fulfill all its obliga- 
tions, in good times and bad. 





COPR, 1941—-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


This is Number 38 in a series of adver- 
tisements designed to give the public a 
clearer understanding of how a life insur- 
ance company operates. Copies of preced- 
ing advertisements in this series will be 
mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, ey 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 





Leroy A. Lincoin, 
PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Is THE ADMINISTRATION the Nation’s 
Number One Slacker? 

It has commanded: 

That every consideration must be 
subordinated to the most diligent ac- 
celeration of preparedness; 

That we must all shoulder sacrifices; 

That prices must be rigidly kept 
down; 

That saving must be exercised in 
order to finance the Government’s as- 
tronomical expenditures. 

Let us examine how the Govern- 
ment’s conduct has compared with its 
commands. 

Congress has deliberately taken ac- 
tion calculated to boost the cost of liv- 
ing, by spectacularly raising prices of 
such essential commodities as wheat, 
corn, rice, cotton, tobacco. Growers, 
jnstead of selling, can dump their 
products into Government storehouses 
and obtain higher loans than ever be- 
fore on each and every bushel or 
pound. Should market prices rise 
above the loans granted, the farmers 
can withdraw their produce, sell it, 
and pocket the extra money. They 
could well chuckle, “Heads I win, tails 
the taxpayers lose.” 

The Government has not hesitated 
to impose ceilings on many raw ma- 
terials and industrial products. 

But, despite the fact that labor is the 
chief item in manufacturing costs, 
neither the Administration nor Con- 
gress has moved a finger to impose 
the slightest curb on strikes for wage 
advances. Not one word has been 
whispered about imposing ceilings on 
wage rates. Thousands upon thousands 
of workers have been permitted to 


throw down their tools, close plants . 


swamped with war contracts, and thus 
grievously interfere with all-out pre- 
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FORBES 


B. C. FORBES ASKS: 





Is Washington Nation’s 
Number One Slacker? 


paredness production. Washington’s 
ultra-indulgent attitude has naturally 
incited new wage demands here, there, 
everywhere. Almost every strike has 
resulted in compelling companies to 
pay more for defense work. 





Washington Chief 
Slacker? 


ls the Administration Nation’s 
Number One Slacker? .. . 


Are politics being placed 
above patriotism and pre- 
paredness? . . . 1s Washing- 


ton following its own com- 
mands to the public to shoul- 
der sacrifices, to keep prices 
down, to save in order to 
finance defense?. . . . Are 
farmers and labor being cod- 
dled at expense of taxpayers? 
. . » Has stock market dis- 
counted our early embroil- 
ment in war? 











A cynic might suggest that politics 
are being placed above patriotism and 
preparedness by officeholders obsequi- 
ously seeking to please the farm and 
the organized labor vote. 

You and I are being instructed by 
the Government to economize in order 
to buy Defense Bonds. 

The Administration’s motto palpa- 
bly is: “Don’t do as I do, but do as I 
tell you to do.” 

Neither President Roosevelt nor 
Congress has made substantial effort 
to effect non-defense economies, not- 
withstanding that Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau declares that not 


less than a billion could and should be 
saved—one legislator, not in sympathy 
with unbridled spending, has enumer- 
ated sums aggregating $1,800,000,000 
which could be lopped off the present 
happy-go-lucky budget. 

The unpalatable truth, it will be 
seen, is that Washington has proved a 
shocking slacker in these three funda- 
mental respects: 

It has gone out of its way to inject 
new inflation into the cost of the neces- 
saries of life, the cost of living. 

It has not only refrained from ask- 
ing organized labor to share the sacri- 
fices the rest of us must shoulder, but 
has supinely connived at strikes for 
wage rates beyond anything ever 
known in this country or any other 
country, strikes which will balloon 
drastically the cost of preparedness. 

While exhorting you and me to econ- 
omize and save in order to keep the 
Government going, it has, unpardon- 
ably, exempted itself from any real 
attempt at economizing. 

How long will the Government lay 
itself open to conviction as a slacker? 


All portents are that President 
Roosevelt has resolved to follow paths 
which will inevitably lead us into war. 
Sentiment, not so long ago against 
convoys or other acts calculated to 
plunge us into hostilities, has under- 
gone pronounced change. The prevail- 
ing attitude now is to support the 
President in whatever steps he may 
deem necessary to safeguard the na- 
tion’s future. 

Financial leaders believe that the 
stock market has been discounting our 
early embroilment. They are hopeful 
that if and when this happens the ef- 
fect will not be at all convulsive. 
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The biggest thing 
man ever built! 


IT’S FORTY-SIX stories high, fourteen blocks 
long, and has enough concrete in it to pave 
two highways from coast to coast. It’s 
Grand Coulee Dam, and the thousands of 
tons of materials needed were all... 


DELIVERED BY the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way. To aerial hoppers like this, NP freight 
trains fed more than 45,000 carloads of 
cement. Like N.P. Engine No. 5000... 


WORLD'S LARGEST stcam locomotive... 
this speed and dependability makes the 
Northern Pacific Railway a vital part of 
America’s first line of defense. 
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Safety Shield—Airplane Portable 


News of New Products, Materials 


On Guard 


Protection from sparks and flying 
particles that shoot up from a grinding 
wheel has been made available in the 
form of a safety shield which is at- 
tached directly above the wheel. 
Equipped with 4 x 6 inch safety glass 
and two bright lamps, the shield can 
be adjusted to meet varied require- 
ments, but cannot be accidentally jolt- 
ed into non-guard position once it has 
been clamped to the wheel because of 
its special construction. (“No. 600 
Flud-Light.” Maker: Stanley Electric 
Tools, 108 Elm St., New Britain, 
Conn.) 


Air-worthy 


The portable radio trend keeps go- 
ing higher. Latest indication is a new, 
popular-priced, three-band, portable 
radio designed for operation aboard 
an airplane. It has a special plug-in 
connection for use with an external 
antenna in air operation, but there is 
also a built-in loop antenna for use on 
the ground. In the air, the radio oper- 
ates from its own dry cells; on the 
ground from dry cells or regular AC- 
DC lines, we are told. Not only does 
it offer complete coverage of aeronau- 
tical and standard broadcast frequen- 
cies, but a special interphone system 
provides communication between cock- 
pits. Housed in an attractive airplane 
luggage carrying case, the set weighs 
only a little more than 14 pounds and 
is 81% inches high, 12 inches wide and 
6 inches deep. The self-contained dry 
cells are good for 200 hours of opera- 
tion. (“3-Band Portable.” Maker: Lear 
Avia, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y.) 


Tractor Tire 


Small farm-type tractors are finding 
wide use in industry because of their 
mobility and speed. For this reason, a 
new pneumatic rubber tire for use on 
these tractors should prove popular for 
moving materials along production 
lines, freight terminals, steamship 


docks and lumber yards. Available in 
two sizes, 8-24 and 9-24, the tire has 
an unusually thick tread which is said 
to provide adequate traction for off- 
the-road service as well as on high- 
ways and other paved surfaces. (“Jn- 
dustrial Tractor Type Silvertown.” 
Maker: The B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 
S. Main St., Akron, Ohio.) 


Dye-namic 


Rubber can be dyed a brilliant blue 
by using a new organic pigment which 
is said to possess great coloring 
strength and is fast to curing under all 
“practical” conditions. Light and me- 
dium shades of a neutral cast are avail- 
able, none of which bleeds in rubber. 
(“Heliogen Blue.” Maker: General 
Dyestuff Corp., 435 Hudson St., New 
York, N. Y.) 


Safe! 


A new shatter-resistant safety lens is 
designed for sports enthusiasts who 
must wear eye-glasses because of de- 
fective vision. Made in three types of 
glass for different levels of glare con- 
trol, each lens consists of two pieces of 
polished glass held together by a tough 
adhesive. Vision is absolutely clear, 
says the maker, and bifocals are avail- 
able for near-distant seeing. (“Sport 
Safety Lens.” Maker: American Opti- 
cal Co., Southbridge, Mass.) 


Corker 


Granulated cork in liquid form is 
now available to prevent rusting of 
pipe, ceilings and side walls of freight 
cars, moter vehicles, cargo holds, stor- 
age spaces and air ducts. Sprayed to 
produce a coat of 4 of an inch, the 
cork “insulator” is claimed to seal 
joints, deaden sound, keep out air and 
moisture. It is odorless, non-inflam- 
mable while wet and will not propa- 
gate fire when it dries. Another ad- 
vantage, claims the maker, is that it 
requires no priming coat or adhesive 
to make it remain in place, although 
it is subject to vibration. (“/nsulmai 
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No. 595.” Maker: J. W. Mortell Co., 
152 Hobby St., Kankakee, Ill.) 


Can’t Break 

An unbreakable all-rubber multiple- 
outlet plug has just been placed on the 
market. According to the maker, the 
plug combines safety with durability 
and is scratch-proof and sound-proof. 
Spring friction blades hold this little 
plug tightly in place and its unique 
construction makes it impossible for 
any metal parts to become exposed. 
(“All-Rubber Plug.” Maker: U. S. 
Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N. Y.) 


Floating Seat 


Built for easy riding is an adjust- 
able, non-squeak, long-wearing truck 
seat which the maker claims is easy on 
the driver and his clothing. Four rub- 
ber-like connectors between frame and 
seat cushions combine with supporting 
coil springs to produce a_ balanced 
“full-floating” seat action that permits 
the back and seat frame to move as a 
single unit. (“New Full-Floating Truck 
Seat.” Maker: Hickman Pneumatic 
Seat Co., Inc., Eden, N. Y.) 


Tape Tip 


Designed for insulating purposes is 
a new fibre glass adhesive tape which 
has a “pressure-sensitive” coating. 
While the woven glass textile backing 
is the same one developed in recent 
years by the glass industry, the ad- 
hesive coating and its method of ap- 
plication is an up-to-date development 
which should make this tape as popu- 
lar as paper-backed and cloth-backed 
tapes. (“All-Glass Tape.” Maker: In- 
dustrial Tape Corp., New Brunswick, 
N. J.) 


Good Circulation 


Blades that spin on a_ horizontal 
plane feature a new air circulator just 
vlaced on the market. According to the 
maker, this unusual feature allows cool 
air to be distributed in all directions 
without the annoyance of “blasts” of 
cold air. Styled for office, store or 
home, the circulator has three speeds, 
quiet cperation, a sturdy grill guard 


and a two-tone paint job. (“Air-Flight © 


Circulator.” Maker: W. W. Welch Co., 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 
—Epmunp STONE. 


Please mention Fores when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 





This advertisement 
construed as an 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


as a mdtter of record only and 1s under no circumstances to be 
ing of these secuntties for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 


Louisville Gas and Electric Company 


(A Kentucky Corporation) 


780,792 Shares 
5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


$25 Par Value 


Price $27.25 per Share 
(Plus dividends accrued: after the date of delivery to the several Underwriters) 


The Prospectus offers these shares subject to the prior rights of holders of the Company’s 
outstanding 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock and 6% Cumulative Preferred Stock to exchange 
their shares under the Company’s exchange offer which is summarized in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which the offering is lawful from 
such of the several Underwriters and Selected Dealers as are registered 
or licensed dealers or brokers in securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers 
Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Stone & Webster and Blodget 
May 19, 1941 renee 


























PREPAREDNESS FOR DEFENSE 


N the mobilization of men and money and machines to defend America 

against aggression, an adequate power supply is a primary necessity for 
the construction of planes, guns and battleships with which to carry on that 
defense. Power facilities cannot be provided overnight—our construction 
plan has been geared to meet the needs of industry. 

During the year 1940, the affiliated companies in the American Gas and 
Electric System carried out an extensive program imvolving the expenditure 
of over $21,000,000 to expand generating, transmission and distribution 
facilities so as to meet the demands of national defense activities and to 
provide for normal growth of their business. 

The continuation of the program this year will require the expenditure 
of an additional $34,000,000. 


In spite of the extraordinary demands of defense industries on the lines of 
our affiliated companies, the power has been available in every instance. 


AMERICAN GAS & ELECTRIC SERVICE CORP. 


PRINCIPAL AFFILIATES 


Appalachian Electric Power Company 
Atlantic City Electric Company 
Indiana General Service Company 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Company 
Wheeling Electric Company 


Kentucky and West Virginia Power Co. 
Kingsport Utilities, Incorporated 

The Ohio Power Company 

The Scranton Electric Company 
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Pattern of Business 








DEFENSE PRODUCTION, employing two, 
three and sometimes four shifts, is 
held responsible for a drastic shift in 
shopping habits. Saturday, once the 
big shopping day, has lost most of its 
pull, while night openings and early- 
bird (morning) openings are becom- 
ing more popular. Movie houses, as 
well as retailers, are feeling the shift; 
and many are holding “defense mati- 
nees” at unusual hours. 
* 

The long-expected shortage of white- 
collar workers, resulting from the draft 
and the popularity of better-paying de- 
fense jobs, is beginning to be felt. 
Many big companies fear the shortage 
will become acute. 

* 

Shoe production is stepping up to a 
new high, with Army orders account- 
ing for only 8% of output. Growing 
factory payrolls, translated into great- 
er purchasing power, is said to be 
responsible. 

* 

Pinched by material priorities, some 
producers of consumer goods (who 
don’t want to swing to “substitutes”) 


are re-designing their products—styl- 
ing away, as much as possible, the 
vital material requirements. 

* 

Though mechanized warfare has sent 
many horses and mules back to the 
stable, the Army is still using animals 
as well as machines. About 7,500 
horses and mules are to be purchased 
this Spring, bringing total purchases 
for the year to 28,000. 

. 


The cost of living continues to rise, 
with higher prices for food, clothing 
and home furnishings leading the way. 
According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the cost of living has risen 
2.6%, since the war began. 

+ 


Though arms production is now in 
high gear, “educational orders” are 
still being used. “Educational con- 
tracts,” usually small, are designed to 
give a peaceline producer a chance to 
turn out military items—guns, tanks, 
gas masks—on an experimental basis 
before swinging into the mass produc- 
tion of such items on a regular pro- 
duction contract. 





have been high-spotted. 


BEsT 
Philadelphia, Pa. 3* 


Seconp BEst 


Cleveland, 0. 5* Canton, Ohio 8* 
Columbus, Ohio Warren, Ohio 8* 
Akron, Ohio* Butler, Pa. 
Youngstown, 0.* Franklin, Pa. 4* 
Erie, Pa. 

Tuirp Best 
Memphis, Tenn. 2* Charleston, S. C.* 
Nashville, Tenn.* Augusta, Ga 2* 
Jacksonville, Fla. Macon, Ga. 2* 
Tampa, Fla. Greensboro, N. C. 
Savannah, Ga. Columbia, S. C. 2* 
Charlotte, N. C. 2* Asheville, N. Cx 
Mobile, Ala. 2* Columbus, Ga. 2* 


Montgomery, Ala.2* Raleigh, N.C. 





Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, Forses 
presents in each issue five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 


Wilmington, N.C.2* Hattiesburg, Miss. 2* 
Meridian, Miss. 2* Dothan, Ala. 2* 
Pensacola, Fla. Albany, Ga. 
Greenville, S. C. 2* Newnan, Ga. 2* 
Spartanburg, S. C. 2* 


FourtH BEst 


Detroit, Mich. 33* Battle Creek, Mich. 2* 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Lima, Ohio* 
Jackson, Mich. 2* 

FirtH BEst 
Cincinnati, Ohio Hammond, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind.*« Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Louisville, Ky. 5* Hamilton, Ohio 2* 
Dayton, Ohio 5* Middletown, O. 3* 
Gary, Ind. 
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Centering its efforts on construc- 
tion of homes for defense workers, 
private industry is eclipsing all hous- 
ing production records of the past 12 
years. Even if Government housing 
projects work out as planned, it is esti- 
mated that private enterprise will 
have to provide 60°, of the new dwell- 
ings needed. 

* 

Refugees have put our monocle mar- 
ket into the public eye. Sales of mon- 
ocles, on the uphill grade since war 
began, are now running 50% above 
prewar days. 

* 

Oil interests are laying plans for the 
longest (2,000 miles) pipe-line in the 
country—from the Southwest to the 
Atlantic seaboard. An answer to the 
tanker shortage, the pipe-line will cost 
upwards of $60,000,000. 

* 


The defense program, with its con- 
tinuous call for more skilled labor, is 
bringing new hope to thousands of 
men over 40, who’ve been jobless 
since the depression set in. Men of 60, 
70, even 80, are being called back. 

* 


Automobile sales are hitting a new 
all-time high, with factories unable to 
raise output to anything approaching 
demand. Already, field stocks are 
equal to less than a month's supply, 
and producers are rationing  ship- 
ments to dealers. According to a 
survey by Chrysler, industrial workers 
—as a class—are doing most of the 
buying. 

* 

Though better business bureaus 
don’t approve, many retailers—of 
everything from apples to autos—are 
advertising: “Buy now, prices are go- 
ing up.” 

* 

Speed-minded OPM officials hint 
that “must sub-contract” clauses may 
soon go into all defense orders. Right 
now, some big contractors object to 
“farming out” orders, since they alone 
are responsible for the quality of the 
products produced. 

* 

The prospect of acute material short- 
ages is promoting a market for use and 
occupancy (business interruption) in- 
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HOW CONDITIONS COMPARE WITH A YEAR AGO 
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compared more favorably with the same tim? a year earlier than 


at any previous time since March, 1937. 


1. Seattie, Wash. 4. Youngstown, Ohio 8. Peoria, lil. 

2. Columbus, Ohio 5. New Haven, Conn. 9. Canton, Ohio 

3. Providence, R. 1. 6. Fall River,Mass. 10. Brockton, Mass. 
7. Fort Wayne, ind. 


jued 
Time Year Ago one month or more 
A 140% and higher inj / 
B 117% to 139% ea) 
C 98% to 116% Recent improvement 
D 62% to 97% (may be temporary) 


‘ey “ 
Next-best 


Little or no change in 
ratio to last year oO 
The .corest territories 





Trend continues down 


one month or more © B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 





surance. War risk insurance, on the 
other hand, is being sold on a very 
small scale. 

* 


Orders for new freight cars (56,502) 
are at the highest point in 16 years, 
while orders soon to be placed total 
16,225. Delivery delays on steel may 
slow down delivery of the cars, how- 
ever, unless priorities are imposed 
much sooner than generally expected. 

* 


Paint, varnish, linoleum and ink 
manufacturers, cut off from vital sup- 
plies of Chinese tung oil, are cheered 
by news of a new process which ex- 
tracts “unsaturated” oil from soybeans. 
An ideal substitute for the Chinese oil, 
the soybean product may soon be 
available in huge quantities. 

* 

Pan American reports that flying 
boats of the clipper type may soon give 
way to long-range land planes for 
over-sea routes. The land plane has 


' been developed to the point of becom- 


ing “a more satisfactory type of equip- 
ment,” it is pointed out. 


Farmers, handicapped by loss of 
labor to Army and factories, are buy- 
ing more farm equipment. 

* 


The trend toward smaller families 
is reflected in residential building 
records, which show that the average 
house today has five rooms, whereas 
it had six rooms 15 years ago. 

* 


Private banks are lending freely for 
defense. According to the American 
Bankers Association, 345 banks in 147 
cities have made nearly $1,000,000,- 
000-worth of commitments, of which 
70% were made without assignments 
of contract. 

* 

Turniag to substitutes for vital ma- 
terials, some producers are building 
such big inventories of the substitutes 
that OPM hints "additional controls” 
unless inventories are kept down to 
normal working levels. 

* 

Latest sign that Americans are be- 
coming more color conscious (p. 26) 
is the growing popularity of bright 


colored stockings. Retailers, foreseeing 
a colorful Summer season, are stocking 
up on the favorites: Reds, blues and 
greens. 

* 


A recent study of "what happens 
to ordinary life insurance" shows that 
over the years, 57% is matured by 
death, that 41.5% is cashed in, that 
01.50% is lapsed. 

* 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board reports that the number of un- 
employed (6,152,000) is now at the 
lowest since 1930. 

* 


Both du Pont and Goodrich, big 
producers of synthetic rubber, an- 
nounce plans to expand output. Du 
Pont, now turning out 6,000 tons of 
Neoprene a year, will build a $15.,- 
000,000 plant at Louisville, Ky., which 
will have an annual output of 10,000 
tons—a capacity that exceeds the pres- 
ent total output of all synthetic rub- 
bers. Goodrich, now producing 2,500 
tons of Ameripol a year, will expand 
production to 5,000 tons a year. 
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Fact and Comment (Continued from page 11) 


or a plea that Congress at this time revoke the “death 
sentence.” 

It is, however, a most solemn exhortation to Con- 
gress to stay the disruptive activities of the SEC “for 
the duration,” in order that the managements respon- 
sible for supplying the nation with all needed power 
may dedicate themselves, without needless distraction, 
to that momentous task. 

No harm can befall by adopting such a common- 
sense course. 


Reorganize the Cabinet! 


A supreme task faces the United States. Partisan 
politics should be subordinated to our national, inter- 
national interests. Other democratic countries, in times 
of crises, reorganize their cabinets on non-partisan 
lines to enlist the services of citizens of the most con- 
spicuous ability, regardless of their politics. 

Will President Roosevelt take similar action? His 
Cabinets from the start have been notoriously weak. 
He has consistently selected yes-men. The majority of 
them should be replaced by infinitely more capable 
executives. 

The latest addition to his Cabinet, Jesse H. Jones, 
elicited universal approval, since he stood head and 
shoulders above the others in demonstrated practical 
ability. "Tis tragic to continue Madam Perkins as 
Secretary of Labor at this critical time; she is a hope- 
less misfit, incapable of handling effectively the mag- 
nitudinous labor problems worrying the American 
people. The Secretary of War is far too old for the 
job, even beyond the age limit President Roosevelt 
sought to fix for Supreme Court Justices. 

Colonel Knox, an estimable gentleman and success- 
ful newspaper publisher, had no real training whatso- 
ever in naval matters—although he has proved a live 
wire. No man could have been less qualified than 
Henry Morgenthau Jr. to head the Federal Treasury ; 
he flopped in everything he attempted and finally was 
relegated by his rich father to adorn the family farm. 
As for Harry Hopkins, super-Cabinet Minister, he was 
an ardent welfare worker, experienced only in dis- 
tributing other people’s money. 

America’s best brains should compose the Cabinet. 
If we enter the war, the public will demand this. 


Wisdom Calls for Foresight 


James Stillman, the able banker who built the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York to first place in Amer- 
ica, once told me: “Many a man sacrifices a $10 ulti- 
mate profit for an immediate $1 profit.” His philos- 
ophy comes to mind because of the shortsighted policy 


some managements are planning to follow regarding 
advertising and other sales activities. Here are ex- 
tracts from two reports sent by advertising salesmen 
to their headquarters: 

First: “The —-———— Company is swamped with 
business, finds it increasingly difficult to get materials 
and is not likely to do anything advertisingwise.” 

Second: “Mr. —-————- tells me his company got 
so far behind during the recent strike that he is not 
giving thought to future advertising schedules.” 

There are other managements inclined to take an 
extremely shortsighted view of their responsibilities 
to customers and stockholders, They plan to suppress 
all their regular advertising, to “save” money by cur- 
tailing their sales forces. They lack enough business 
statesmanship to look ahead, to analyze what will be- 
fall them when their war orders peter out, and to gird 
themselves against disaster when that time comes, as 
come it must. 

How much wiser are certain other managements. 
Some have mapped comprehensive institutional ad- 
vertising for the first time in their history. They are 
determined to leave no stone unturned to retain the 
goodwill of their normal buyers, not only by contact- 
ing them as diligently as before, but by telling the 
trade and the public exactly why all demands will not 
be promptly met while Government orders have right 
of way. 

General Motors admittedly is one of the most capa- 
bly-run enterprises in the world. It leads in its field. 
its management, just because it is loaded with hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of war orders, has no 
delusions that it would be sound business to drop out 
of sight, to cease driving home to the people the merits 
of its products. Declares Paul Garrett, General Mo- 
tors vice-president and director of public relations: 

Should advertising be cut in the interests of economy? Is 
advertising needless effort in case demand for goods exceeds 
supply? . . . Advertising basically is a vital part of our econ- 
omy equally important with designing, engineering, production. 
. . . Ask “Should advertising be abolished?” and you must 
ask “Should dealers be abolished?” or “Should sales forces 
be disbanded?” 

Customers will need reasons for shortages, for higher prices, 
for substitutions, for changes from their accustomed buying 
habits. And upon the clarity and the integrity with which 
advertising performs this task the future of industry may de- 
pend. 

Those companies producing both for consumer and defense 
needs must acquaint the public with the scope and progress 
of their defense activities. Companies whose entire produc- 
tive effort is devoted to defense will have need to maintain 


their name and reputation against the time when their normal 
production is resumed. 


“Pennywise, pound foolish.” 
* 


Blows strengthen those made of 
the right mettle. 
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The Company’s properties form an interconnected 
system, located entirely within the State of Califor- 
nia. For more than twenty-nine years operations 
have been subject to regulation by the California 
State Railroad Commission. 

The Company operates electric generating plants 
having an installed capacity of 1,825,825 horsepower 
and is one of the largest producers and distributors 
of electricity in the United States. It also ranks 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


among the major distributors of natural gas in the 
country. On March 31,1941, electric customers num- 
bered 935,358, gas customers 664,808, and water 
and steam customers 12,660. 

In the year ended March 31, 1941, 71.5% of op- 
erating revenues were derived from sales of electric 
energy, 27.4% from sales of gas, and 1.1% from 
minor activities. The well diversified character of 
the Company’s business tends to stabilize earnings 
and also to permit of economical operation. 


SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 





























12 Months to 
March 32, 1941 
Gross Revenue, including Miscellaneous Income = - - $110,890,132 
Operating Expenses, Taxes (except Federal income iia ‘eal Provision 
for Depreciation, Insurance, —— Uncollectible Accounts and 
Pensions : - : : - - . 66,702,069 
Gross Income - - - - - - - §$ 44,188,063 
Bond and Other Interest, Discount and Other Income Deductions 11,598,861 
Net Income before Provision for Federal Income Tax — - - §$ 32,589,202 
Provision for Federal Income Tax . . - - : 8,770,190 
Net Income to Surplus - . - : - $ 23,819,012 
Dividends of Subsidiaries on Capital Stocks held by Public, etc. : - 1,595 
Remainder—Applicable to Pacific Gas and Electric Company - §$ 23,817,417 
Dividends on Preferred Stock : - : - - - : 7,909,822 
Remainder—Applicable to Common Stock = - - - $ 15,907,595 
Number of Full Shares of Common Stock outstanding at end of ai 6,261,274 
Earned per Share of Common Stock - - : : . $2.54 
RECORD OF RECENT GROWTH 
Gross Sales of Sales of 
Year Ended Operating Electricity Gas Number of 
Dec. 31 Revenue K.W.H. Cubic Feet Stockholders 
1936 - - - ~- $ 95,333,336 3,696,378,000 53,439,510,000 90,263 
1937 - - +. ++ 100,443,116 3,935,803,000 59,531,331,000 92,704 
1988 - - +: + 101,424,595 3,906,866,000 62,477,013,000 95,985 
1939 - - ie pi 107,175,353 4,409,568,000 69,934,787,000 95,784 
1940 - - = + 109,980,302 4,671 ,953,000 77,283,044,000 96,122 
: BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
, James B. Brack, San Francisco James F. Focarty, New York Joun D. McKee, San Francisco 
Auten L. Cuicxerinec, San Francisco D. H. Foote, San Francisco C. O. G. MILter, San Francisco 


Henry D. Nicuots, San Francisco 
Sitas H. Patmer, San Francisco 
A. Emory Wisnon, San Francisco 


Joun P. Cocutan, San Francisco 
W. W. Crocker, San Francisco 
P. M. Downinc, San Francisco 


Hersert C. Freeman, New York 
Norman B. Livermore, San Francisco 
Cuas. K. McIntosu, San Francisco 


Copies of Annual Report may be obtained on application to D. H. Foote, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer, 
245 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
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PHILCO CORPORATION 


Radios © Auto Radios © Tubes « 
Refrigerators ¢ Air Conditioners 


DIVIDEND ON 
ee] tle), B3hele 4 





The directors of Philco Corporation 
have declared a dividend of twenty- 
five cents ($.25) per share, payable 
on June 12th, 1941, to stockholders 
of record on May 26th, 1941. This 
is the second dividend of twenty-five 
cents ($.25) declared this year. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 








OFFICE OF OKLAHOMA GAS AND 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


The board of directors of Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Company at a meeting held on May 14, 
1941, declared a quarterly dividend of one and 
one-half per cent (1%4%) per share on the Six 
Per Cent Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Com- 
pany, for the quarter ending May 31, 1941, pay- 
able by check June 14, 1941, to stockholders of 
record as of the close of business of 31, 1941. 

At the same meeting a dividend of one and 
three-fourths per cent (14%) per share was de- 
clared on the Seven Per Cent Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company, for the quarter 
ending May 31, 1941, payable by check June 14, 
1941, to stockholders of record as of the close of 
business May 31, 1941. 


B. M. LESTER, Treasurer. 











a 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one dol- 
lar and fifty certs ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable June 14, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business, May 17, 1941. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 























THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
New York, May 13, 1941. 

DIVIDEND NO. 258 
A dividend of $1.00 a share on the capital stock of this 
company has been declared, payable June 30, 1941, to 
stockhelders of record at the close of business on June 
G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 
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Donley’s Stock Market Outlook 





DOW-JONES AVERAGES — INDUSTRIALS 











SAUCERING out—April 22, 115.78; May 1, 115.30; May 15, 115.73— 
the industrial average has formed a bottom characteristic of a market 
that is sold out and wants to rise, but can’t quite get up the courage. 

A 20-point decline in Norfolk & Western made the railroad average 
look flatter than the group actually was. Significant point is that May 
15 low was above April 19 low, despite 30% wage increase demand and 
fear of new taxes. 

Stocks will become more desirable as government finds defense job 
too big without full support of venture capital (a dead stock market 
is not good for a live country); as higher yields are needed to offset 
higher taxes and living costs; and as individual funds pile up (March 
national income 27% over last year) for lack of durable consumer 
goods. 

A move above 120 D-J Industrial would now signalize the start of 


buy and hold. 





what should be a sharply advancing movement. I believe it is a time to 


—James G. DonLey 














“CANADA DRY” 


Dividend Notice 


At the menting of the Board of Directors of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, a Del- 
aware Corporation, held il 22, 1941, a 


dividend of fifteen cents se) per share was 


declared, payable June 24, 1941, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business, 
June 10, 1941. 

W. J. WILLIAMS, Secretary 
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Congratulations 


J. W. Randall, vice-president of 
Travelers Insurance Co., has been 
elected president of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives. 

Edward Riley has been named gen- 
eral manager of General Motors over- 
seas operations. 

R. C. Somerville has been appointed 
director of regions for the Plymouth 
division of Chrysler Corp. 

E. C. Quinn has been named New 
York regional manager of the Dodge 
division of Chrysler Corp. 

William Averell Brown has been 
elected secretary of U. S. Steel Corp., 
succeeding George K. Leet, retired 
after 30 years’ service. 

Carrol M. Shanks, senandiles of 
Prudential Insurance Co., has been 
elected a director of Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois R. R. 

William A. Blount has been elected 
a director of Liggett & Myers Tobac- 
co Co. 

J. D. Norris has been elected a direc- 


tor of Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
R. R. 

R. H. Kress has been elected presi- 
dent of S. H. Kress & Co. 

P. B. Taylor and William D. Ken- 
nedy have been elected vice-presidents 
of Wright Aeronautical Corp. 

Arnold B. Keller, treasurer of Inter- 
national Harvester Co. since 1932, has 
been elected a vice-president. 

Robert Rast Cole has been elected a 
vice-president of Monsanto Chemical. 

C. R. Knox has been elected execu- 
tive vice-president of National Tube 
Co. 

D. Stewart Iglehart and W. A. M. 
Burden have been elected directors of 
Cerro de Pasco Copper. 

Benjamin F. Pepper has been elect- 
ed president and a director of Penn- 
road Corp. 

Leonard Tingle has been elected 
president of Butterick Co. 

John W. Hanes has been elected a 
director of Republic Aviation. 
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If Peace Should Come 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Requests have been received from 
readers for a list of stocks to buy in 
case peace negotiations should develop. 
Talk of peace at a time when nearly 
everyone expects the United States to 
enter the war, presents a bewildering 
picture; yet, realistic investors must 
be prepared for any eventuality. 

In my judgment, the following stocks 
would be beneficiaries of peace. I sug- 
gest this list be kept for future refer- 
ence: 


Range 

Since 1937 Recent 

High Low Price 
WE | is on anita! «ae 37 10 12 
Colgate-Palmolive .... 25 7 12 
Int. Harvester ........ 120 38 43 
OE OS Se are 73 19 24 
STU: iishennnngls ongiie 88 28 
Mergenthaler Linotype 57 12 19 
Socony-Vacuum ...... 23 7 9 
Standard Oil of N. J. 76 29 36 
Swift International ... 33 16 17 
U. S. Rubber com..... 72 15 22 
U. S. Rubber pref..... 118 43 88 
Universal Leaf Tobacco 92 45 55 


Singer Mfg. Co. ...... 427 99 103 
International T. & T... 16 2 2 


My three favorites would be Amer- 
ex, Standard Oil, Singer. 


STOCKS IN BUYING RANGE 


On numerous occasions during the 
past few years, and particularly since 
last Fall, I have stated that certain 
leading “blue-chip” stocks would be 
especially hurt by increased taxes. 
Many of them have declined. On the 
other hand, many stocks show symp- 
toms of having passed their low points 
and of being under slow accumulation. 
History shows that in the final stages 
of a bear market, the leaders are more 
vulnerable than many other stocks 
which have already discounted the 
worst and have been liquidated to a 
standstill. 

In the latter group I would place 
the coppers, oils and “agricultural” 
stocks: such as farm equipments, fer- 
tilizers. I believe this group is now in 
a definite buying range for a long pull. 





My selections from the agricultural 
group are: 

Rangein Now 

Recent Years About 


Allied Mills ............. 33- 8 13 
Am. Agric. Chem......... 33 - 12 15 
Case Threshing .......... 191-39 48 
af hs ee. 48 - 13 20 
Int. Harvester ........... 120 - 38 43 
Oliver Farm Equip........ 73 - 10 16 


Va.-Carolina Chem. pref... 74-14 21 


Scale-down purchases are recom- 
mended. 

Readers can obtain data on these 
stocks from any broker’s office. All 
are in excellent financial condition, 
strong in working capital, and selling 
at depressed levels. This group merits 
special attention because the Adminis- 
tration has gone to great length to 
increase the prices of farm products, 
which will swell the purchasing power 
of the farming community. 

I recommend the coppers and par- 
ticularly the oils, and especially favor 
Socony, Standard of N. J., Anaconda, 
Kennecott. 


THE RAILROADS 


Announcement has been made of a 
demand by railroad union labor for a 
30% increase in wages. It is incon- 
ceivable that such an increase will be 
granted. The hope is that whatever in- 
crease is granted will be offset by in- 
creased freight rates; or continued 
only as long as freight-car movements 
are around present levels. Otherwise, 
the effect would be very serious, and 
might result in Government ownership 
of all the railroads. 

I recently called attention to C. C. C. 
& St. L. Ist 4s, 1991, selling around 
55. This railroad, familiarly known as 
“Big Four,” is leased by New York 
Central, which pays the interest and 
principal on the bonds. My previous 
recommendation is repeated. 


—May 23, 1941. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





wil \nflation 
Catch You 
Napping? 


Are stocks better than cash today? 
Is real estate a buy now? 

Should bonds be sold? 

Will food and clothing prices soar? 








ET the answers to these vital 

questions in the new UNITED 
report: “Inflation and Your Dollars 
in 1941-42.” Also: 


15 Inflation Stocks 
for Income and Profit 


To assist you our staff has selected 10 
sound dividend-paying stocks yielding up 
to 8%, and 5 low-priced issues from 
$7-$14 as ideal inflation hedges. 


To introduce UNITED Service, we will 
send you a copy of this valuable report 
without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-49 FREE! 
(No salesman will call.) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury NN Cr Boston, Mass.- 














“PRIORITY” 


A term signifying first 
things first. 

In family defense, life 
insurance should have pre- 
ferred classification. 


May We Help You? 
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B. C. Forbes Invites You to Meet America’s 
Most Colorful Business Leaders 


OME WITH ME one evening away from pressing business cares 
and enjoy the company of America’s most colorful business leaders. 
Relax and expand in their wise and winning attitude toward life. 


For years it has been my privilege 
to spend considerable time observing, 
interviewing and mixing with the men 
who head up our major business or- 
ganizations. From studying their careers 
and discussing their business philoso- 
phies, I have derived much intimate 
information about them. Many have 
confided in me how they got their 
start, won advancements, cashed in on 
opportunities and played their “luck.” 


It has been my good fortune also to 
have had countless opportunities to 
observe first hand how they work 
under pressure, how they get things 
done, how they relax and keep fit. 


America Needs Such 
a Book 


For some time my asso- 
ciates at FORBES Maga- 
zine have been urging me 
to gather together these 
intimate incidents about 
big men I have known so 
that those with ambition 
could learn at first hand 
how others with no greater 
education or background 
rose to the top. 

Such a book, it was em- 
phasized, would prove a 
timely antidote in these 
days of uncertainty ; would 
reawaken the public confidence in busi- 
ness leaders now when inspired busi- 
ness leadership is so essential; would 
prove of inestimable value to those on 
the lower rungs of the business ladder ; 
would encourage young business men 
to put into daily use the techniques of 
men who had risen from the ranks. 


Leaders of Yesterday and 
Today 


To fit these objectives, I have com- 





piled in one volume titled “Little Bits 
About Big Men” not only little known 
incidents about the achievements of 
business leaders of yesterday and 
today but also many of their business 
tragedies. 

Many of the men whose experiences 
fill this book were confronted by prob- 
lems similar to those you may be 
facing. You will be heartened and 
aided by understanding their own 
solutions. 

Trooping across the pages is the 
wisdom, the business philosophy, the 
messages of men who played signifi- 
cant roles in the early industrialization 
of America. Andrew Car- 
negie, the first J. P. Mor- 
gan, John D. Rockefeller, 
Judge Gary, Thomas A. 
Edison, John D. Ryan, 
John W. Gates, Henry Clay 
Frick, and scores of others. 
And among modern busi- 
ness managers such out- 
standing leaders as William 
S. Knudsen, Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, William L. Batt, 
Clarence Francis, Charles 
F. Kettering, Thomas J. 
Watson, Leroy A. Lincoln, 
Walter S. Gifford, E. G. 
Grace, David Sarnoff, 
Owen D. Young, George 
M. Verity and hundreds as_ well 


known. 


For Every FORBES Reader 


I want every FORBES reader to 
enjoy this book and I know that many 
will wish to present copies to friends. 
Send for your copy now! If you don’t 
find it fascinating reading and well 
worth keeping, return it within five 
days and your purchase price will be 
refunded without question. 


WILLIAM E. HOLLER, General Sales Manager of Chevrolet, writes: 


“I have read every word of this book with intense interest. There is real need for 
material of this kind to give inspiration and incentive to all men of ambition.” 


man $2.50 plus few cents postage. 
5 days ol 


return it for refund if it does not meet my needs. (C. O. D. offer good in 
U. S. only.) 
PMS oni oe as 5 a Sa ak ET ew weed on Wo we ke 
CONG. 5 6 gna obs Cavaco os dhe ack oben od caeenen MErewale TOU: 5 snes vin scnyssvenctdvke Maree heeene 


Beck here if you enclose $2.50 with coupon. 
refund privilege applies, of course. Note: 


PTrrTriiririiiitiiiti 
Zz 
& 
3 
oe 


Please send me a copy of “Little Bits About Big Men” by B. C. Forbes. I will pay post- 
It is unders 


B. C. FORBES WILL PERSONALLY AUTOGRAPH YOUR COPY IF YOU REMIT NOW! 


In that case WE pay postage charges. Same * 
N. Y. C. residents add 5c fo 


SCRSERSESSSERERESEREeEeSESEeEEEeEeeS Conventent Order Form epnccedsoncosvesssosnssoocaseosecgnens 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


6-1 


that I may read “—- use this book for 
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The Third 
McCormick 


(Continued from page 25) 








After class, everybody filed out into 
the plant yard, and he rather diffident- 
ly made the rounds, introducing him- 
self with, “My name’s McCormick.” 
In his sales managing years, he used 
to land in a branch-house town, and 
ask the manager if he might come 
home for dinner. A consequence is 
that while he is definitely no baby- 
kisser, he knows about as many Har- 
vester men’s wives and families as 
does anybody on the payroll. 

His outstanding characteristic is a 
tremendous intellectual inquisitiveness. 

He has the scholar’s approach to a 
problem, wants all of the facts before 
making up his mind. Accompanying 
this desire for information is the pa- 
tience to obtain and absorb it. The 
men he works with declare they have 
never seen him show a trace of ex- 
citement or of temper, and that he can 
outlast anyone else on the 19th floor 
in sitting tranquilly through a staff 
meeting where a member may talk 
long and most uninterestingly. Some 
of them suspect that while he is lean- 
ing forward listening to the bore with 
every outward appearance of eager in- 
terest, the boss’ philosophical mind is 
really wondering just what makes any- 
body so loquacious. 


AWARE OF RESPONSIBILITIES 


His two famous grandfathers, both 
of them notable for a strong acquisi- 
tive sense, would have snorted gustily 
at his ideas of the function of business. 
He inclines to think of his company 
in terms of a continuing trusteeship. 
as an organism that society permits to 
exist to make better social conditions 
in the world. He talks among his fel- 
lows about management’s basic job of 
striking a balance among the interests 
of the workers, customers, and owners 
—all who depend upon the corpora- 
tion. 

Once, when offering a good job to 
an outsider who possessed special qual- 
ifications not available inside the staff. 
he spent most of two hours discussing 
the company’s opportunity for serving 
society, and only the last ten minutes 
talking about mundane things like du- 
ties and salaries. 

As second vice-president he has since 
1938 had direct charge of manufac- 















ive 













turing, industrial relations, industrial 
engineering, and construction. He was, 
therefore, the. company man directly 
responsible for handling the recent 
Chicago strike. What occurred during 
the ruckus typifies Fowler McCor- 
mick’s mental approach to a problem. 
Once he gets the facts, he decides what 
the right course is as dictated by those 
facts. Once he knows what he believes, 
he develops a stubborn streak that 
almost nothing can shake. 

He was certain that Harvester would 
be unable to meet competition if it 
yielded to F.E.W.O.C. demands, be- 
cause already it was paying the best 
wages in its industry, and was equal- 
ling the best wages paid in Chicago for 
comparable work. Therefore, he sat 
tight, and flatly refused to yield to 
urgings, blandishments, or threats. 

In such sharply-drawn battles, it is 
clearly to the employer’s tactical ad- 
vantage to have the strikers run out 
of money as soon as possible, thus be- 
ing forced to return to work. Never- 
theless, instead of finding a plausible 
excuse for postponing payment to 
strikers of extra compensation that fell 
due under the company’s profit-sharing 
plan, he insisted that the company set 





FORBES 


up office space in the neighborhood of 
the plant, and met this obligation right 
on the barrelhead. 

There was, in fact, a wild-sounding 
rumor rife in Chicago during the 
strike. This had it that only the more 
conservative counsel of some of his 
fellow-executives kept Fowler McCor- 
mick from lending corporate money to 
the strikers to prevent suffering—not 
because he is a philanthropist, but be- 
cause he believed that this course 
would eliminate much of the usual 
hard feeling and loss of production in 
the weeks that follow the end of a hard 
fought strike. 

Another motive ascribed to him for 
this project was that, when the work- 
ers felt the payroll deduction for re- 
payment of this loan during the many 
months that would be required to pay 
it off after the strike ended, it would 
serve as a reminder that no matter 
who technically wins a strike, the strik- 
er has to pay a cash price out of pro- 
portion to what he can hope to gain. 

Under the defense program, Har- 
vester’s manufacturing division under- 
took large contracts, and its name ap- 
pears rather regularly in _ releases 
showing new government orders. Be- 





sides motor trucks, tractors, and other 
items closely related to its civilian 
business, the company is handling 
such different jobs as converting 
World War 75’s to motor-hauled units, 
and is forging and machining heavy 
shells. 

Fowler McCormick has been on top 
of these defense jobs during his career 
as manufacturing vice-president, and 
says he still expects to keep a vigilant 
eye on them. Army procurement offi- 
cers give Harvester a first-rate record 
on defense jobs, and accord a large 
share of the credit to the man who has 
now become head of the business. 

—A. V. LEVERING. 


Paper Note 


PAPER-PACKED commodities often ab- 
sorb moisture, become “caked” in hu- 
mid weather. But Goodyear has bred 
a product to combat this cake: Com- 
mon kraft paper, moisture-proofed 
with a coating of “Pliolite,” a rubber 
derivative. This moisture-proof kraft 
paper, says Goodyear, can be used in 
the usual methods of bag manufacture 
and may be heat-sealed to produce a 
hermetically-sealed package. 
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better!” 


lively to the end... 
keeps sparkling 24 
hours after the bot- 
tle’s opened! 





TINIER BUBBLES 


CANADA DRY 
WATER 


Youre too Big / 


WHAT IS A BUBBLE, anyhow? “A 
small body of air or gas within a 
liquid,” says Webster—and, he 
might add—“the smaller the 


Why? Because big bubbles 
waste too much carbonation when 
they burst. Your drink goes flat. 

Use Sparkling Canada Dry 
Water—“the Perfect Club Soda.” 
Its pin-point carbonation—millions 
of tinier bubbles—keeps drinks 
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U. S. Ready For 
Chemical Warfare 


THE CRUSHING power of modern war- 
fare, generated by sensational advances 
in chemistry and chemical engineering, 
is now at the disposal of America. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Walter S. Landis, vice- 
president of the American Cyanamid 
Co., “the chemical industry is pre- 
pared to meet any demand. 

“We have been building up our edu- 
cational institutions for 25 years and 
are turning out chemists and chemical 
engineers as well trained as any in the 
world. We have built up a large or- 
ganic chemical industry so that we now 
have technicians, engineers and oper- 
ators who will give a good account of 
themselves in any problem. 

“IT am not exaggerating,” says Dr. 
Landis, “when I say that our Ameri- 
can industry is as far advanced and 
as competent to cope with defense 
needs as any in the world.” 


PROBLEM FOR FUTURE 


However, one problem still con- 
fronts us, Dr. Landis points out. “We 
are building a large number of plants 
for the production of military chemical 
supplies, but these plants are located 
in a section of the country that has 
not attracted in any large way the 
commercial chemical industry. 

“Consequently, there will be set up 
large producing units, many of them 
in isolated districts, necessitating elab- 
orate local housing for the workers. 
This will create new communities and, 
when the emergency is over, there will 
naturally be pressure to keep these 
plants in operation. The result: They 
will be competing arbitrarily and un- 
economically with an industry that has 
proven its ability to take care of all 
ordinary requirements.” 

On the brighter side, Dr. Landis re- 
marks that he is not at all scared by 
the probable adversary. “I am not 
concerned about the wide variety of 
chemical work done abroad. Propa- 
ganda has greatly magnified its im- 
portance and some of us have swal- 
lowed this propaganda without anal- 
ysis. We are not cut off from raw 
materials to the extent that Central 
Europe is, our synthetic fibers are just 
as good and we have more natural 
products available. Our plastics will 
find logical place, while theirs are on 
a ‘take it and like it’ basis.” 

—EpMuND STONE. 








TO LEAD THE 
SELLING PARADE 


arm your men with the countless sales pointers 
assembled by Charles B. Roth in his stimu- 
lating book, “The Selling Parade". This help- 
ful volume will lend both pleasure and profit 
to every salesman who reads it. 





TELLS HOW TO: 


Put Pants on the Do Something Dif- 


Sale ferent 
Get New Customers Push 

for Old Meet Special Offers 
Relax Do Something Every- 


Let People Like You one Likes 

Bluff the Buffers Make It Snappy 
Remember Names Watch Your Words 
Get Appointments Overcome Buck Fever 
Be Price Proud Let the Goods Talk 
Learn When You Woodshed Your Sales 


Lose Talk 
Change Pace Come Back 
Stay Young Stop Worrying 


—not with “preachy” arm chair advice but 
with easy to read, remember and apply true 
stories of how other salesmen licked the very 
problems that you encounter every day. 


“The Selling Parade” is unlike any selling 
book you have ever read. No hokum, no 
theory—just hard-pan sales pointers actually 
used under fire by successful salesmen who 
had no more than your men have to get 
ahead. Here pe. eee of mony = 
experiences and things can do ay, 
now, where they are, with whatever they 
have, to forge ahead in selling their product 
and them Acclaimed by editors of 
scores of well-known business magazines as 
“must” reading this year and every year. 
Foreword by B. C. FORBES. 


Send for Your Copy Today! 
You Can Start Using It Now! 


—onmon=MONEY-BACK OFFER ===: 
<1 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Please send me a y of “The Selling Parade,” 
by Charles B. Roth. I will pay postman $2 _ 
postage. It is understood that I may return book 
within 5 days for Pye if it doesn’t fit my needs. 
(C.0.D. offer good in U. S. only.) 
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For More 
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(Continued from page 24) 











lacked what we considered to be essen- 
tial product information. So we built 
a series of sales meetings devoted to 
covering all product sales points and 
presentation methods. And to our sur- 
prise again, we found the salesmen 
were really interested and attentive. It 
is not sufficient to tell them once. You 
have to keep at it, to repeat and re- 
mind them, and particularly to tell in 
detail about even minor improvements 
and changes.” 

In times like these when markets, 
methods and even products are subject 
to rapid change, it is all the more nec- 
essary to be sure that salesmen really 
know old as well as new points about 
the product. The idea is to keep mould- 
ing, educating and directing the sales- 
man’s thoughts to the end that he be- 
comes a better salesman, a better pro- 
ducer, and a better citizen. 


BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 


More and more companies are to- 
day investigating how much their sales- 
men really know about the product 
they have to sell. And after discover- 
ing the shortcomings, these companies 
“de something about it” in a planned 
way. 

This is building not only for the 
present, but for the future. 

The second survey covers 301 sales- 
men. How do they rate with their cus- 
tomers on salesmanship? 
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Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of $1.06 on the Con- 
vertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 1935, 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION has been yable 
July 1, 1941, to st ey at the 
close of busi iness June 10, pal. The my 
books will not close. Checks will be mailed 


Common Steck, Dividend 


fh evesteriy Givitent of 38.08 ber ave in cash 
has declared on the Common Stock of 

CORPORATION, mysieJul 1, ic 

re) 

a close of business 


ers of 
june 10, 1941. The er cee books will not 
Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
May 22, 1941. 

















FORBES 


14%, 1 out of 7, rate “poor”! 

25%, 1 out of 4, are “fair.” 

36%, 1 out of 3, are “good.” 

25%, 1 out of 4, are “excellent.” 

This is the buyer’s rating of general 
salesmanship! 

Is this rating satisfactory to com- 
panies employing these salesmen? 
That four out of ten salesmen are only 
“poor” or “fair” and therefore prob- 
ably not doing a satisfactory job of 
selling? Isn’t 39% too high for inefhi- 
ciency? 

And why is it that only one out of 
every four salesmen is rated “excel- 
lent”? Is it possible that the other 
three of the four have never been 
trained or told how to sell? Or have 
they been left to find out by experi- 
ence what to do and what not to do? 

Certainly a salesman’s stock-in-trade 
is—salesmanship. He should know 
about the company, the product, ser- 
vice, delivery, prices, etc.—but to top 
it all, he should be able to sell these 
things. 

What can be done to the 14% of 
“poor” salesmen? Should they be re- 
placed? Or should they be educated 
and trained how to improve in sales- 
manship? 

And what can be done to lift the 
“fair” salesmen into the “good” class? 
Training, supervision, personal atten- 
tion, more sales helps or what? 

Then the 36% “Good” salesmen— 
what about them? Here certainly is 
good material. They are already good 
salesmen. How can they be stepped up 
to “excellent”? 

And the “excellent” salesmen—what 
to do about them? Let them ride? 
Certainly not. Already these men are 
leading producers, and so the question 
is: What else can be given to them or 
done for them to make them still bet- 
ter and still more effective? Perhaps 
extra sales aids or attention can help 
them produce 5, 10 or 25% more sales. 

Today some companies are taking a 
new, fresh look at their sales forces. 
They are carefully rating the men in- 
dividually and collectively on sales- 
manship, as shown by actual sales. 

Such studies, if unbiased, usually re- 
veal faults and opportunities, whether 
these lie in personnel, training, super- 
vision, supplying a constant flow of 
up-to-the-minute information, data, 
sales helps, etc. Proper remedies can 
certainly change today’s average— 
which is that three out of fou." sales- 
men are below par. 








easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 
and say “Hotel Roosevelt” .. . He’lt 
escort you through our private pas-. 
sageway, direct to the Roosevelt. 
lobby . . . Time-saving convenience. 
and complete comfort . . . Satisfying 
meals . . . Attractive rooms with 
shower, $4.00. With tub and shower, 
from $4.50. 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 








. Crown Badge 
Crown Badge & Insignia Co. 
Dept. G- North Attleboro Mass, 








OFFICE OF LOUISVILLE GAS AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS, 


The Board of Directors of Louisville Gas and 
Electric Company (Delaware), at a meeting held 
on May 10, 1941, declared a quarterly dividend 
of thirty-seven and one-half cents (37%c) per 
share on the Class A Common Stock of the 
Company, for the quarter ending May 31, 1941, 
payable by check June 25, 1941, to stockholders 
of record as of the close of business May 31, 1941. 

At the same meeting a dividend of twenty-five 
cents (25c) per share was declared on the Class 
B Common Stock of the Company, for the quarter 
ending May 31, 1941, payable by check June 25. 
1941, to stockhoMers My record as of the close of 
business May at. Re 

1. “KNOUREK, Treasurer. 


Wirmincton, Detaware: May 19, 19414 


The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12% a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable July 25, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of ‘business on 
July 10, 1941; also $1.75 a share, as the second 
“interim” dividend for 1941, on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable June 14, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of ‘business on 
May 26, 1941. 








W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 
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Thowgh 


ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


You are your greatest investment. 
The more you store in that mind of 
yours, the more you enrich your ex- 
perience, the more people you meet, 
the more books you read, and the 
more places you visit, the greater is 
that investment in all that you are. 
Everything that you add to your peace 
of mind, and to your outlook upon 
life, is added capital that no one but 
yourself can dissipate. 

—Georce MatrHew Apams. 


How can great minds be produced 
in a country where the test of great 
minds is agreeing in the opinion of 
small minds? —Joun Stuart MILL. 


Life has more resources than our 
reason, and sometimes, in addition, it 
has a smile. —CLAuUDE ANET. 


A year of self-surrender will bring 
larger blessings than four-score years 
of selfishness. _ —HEnry VAN Dyke. 


Though flattery blossoms like friend- 
ship, there is a vast difference in the 
fruit. —SocraTEs. 


The man who grasps principles can 
successfully select his own methods. 
The man who tries methods, ignoring 
principles, is sure to have trouble. 

—EMERSON. 


The wisdom we need is that which 
considers all things from a standpoint 
not only beyond the individual and 
local but beyond the temporary and 
evanescent; that looks upon society, 
upon life with its intricate duties and 
responsibilities, from a high plane; 
that strives to see questions as infinite 
wisdom, far above all transitory and 
personal interests, would regard them. 

—A. Lawrence Lowe Lt. 


If you do anything worth talking 


about you do not have to tell of it. - 


—Epwarp H. Doyte. 
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There is a destiny that makes us broth- 
ers, 

None goes his way alone; 

All that we send into the les of 
others, 

Comes back into our own. 


—Epwin MarRKHAM. 


I wonder why it is that we are not 
all kinder to each other than we are. 
How much the world needs it! How 
easily it is done! 

—Henry DrumMmonp. 


It is where a man spends his money 
that shows where his heart lies. 
—<A. Epwin KEIcwIN. 


The man who doesn’t read good 
books has no advantage over the man 
who can’t read them. 

—Sanp AND Spray. 


Home is the one place in all this 
world where hearts are sure of each 
other. It is the place of confidence. It 
is the spot where expressions of ten- 
derness gush out without any sensa- 
tion of awkwardness and without any 
dread of ridicule. 

—FrRepERICK W. RoBertson. 


No nation was ever ruined by trade. 
—BeEn FRANKLIN. 


Adventure is not outside of man— 
but within. —ATLaNTIc Loc. 





A Text 


For as the body without the 

spirit is dead, so faith with- 

out works is dead also. 
—James 2:26. 


Sent in by J. H. Homrighous, 
Oak Park, Ill. What is your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 









The hope of the, world lies in the 
possibility that the scientists may get 
through to Christ and let Him control 
man’s use of nature. That the citizen 
and the politician may get through 
to Christ as the redeemer who proved 
that brotherhood is inevitable and that 
all who seek beauty and truth, all who 
pray and all holy and humble men of 
heart may let God pull them to their 
destiny, where in Christ they may be- 
come workers here and now for the 
eternal works of God. 

—Extmore M. McKee, D.D. 


Beautiful forms and compositions 
are not made by chance, nor can they 
ever, in any material, be made at small 
expense. A composition for cheapness 
and not excellence of workmanship is 
the most frequent and certain cause of 
the rapid decay and entire destruction 
of arts and manufactures. 

—Josisn Wepewoon. 


The hope of the world is not with 
the clever, but with the humble. We 
must find out what God’s plan is and 
put ourselves in line with it. 

—Dr. Joserx R. Sizoo. 


A lot of fellows think it’s smart to 
say they never think of business out- 
side of business hours, until they dis- 
cover just ahead of them the people 
who think about it all the time. 

—Tue ToLepo System. 


The failure of our modern world, 
with its moral and ethical collapse, 
may be traced directly to our spiritual 
ignorance and moral disobedience. 
The ethical conditions under which we 
live are disgracefully unsanitary. It is 
futile to expect peace and goodwill on 
earth while our homes are infested 
with the germs of selfishness, irrever- 
ence and lust. The world-wide epidem- 
ic of hatred, cruelty, murder and war 
is the inevitable result of our moral 
and spiritual disobedience. We cannot 
break the laws of the universe with 
impunity.—ALLEN E. Ciaxton, D.D. 


Men should bear with each other. 
There lives not the man who may not 
be cut up, aye, lashed to pieces, on his 
weakest side. —Keats. 








